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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@~—— 

N Thursday, Sir Stafford Northcote asked for a day on 

which he might move for his Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances attending the release of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, 
and Mr. O’Kelly from Kilmainham in April last, which Mr. 
Gladstone declined to give, first, because he regarded the debate 
on Mr. Gorst’s amendment to the Address as a debate virtually 
on that subject, and a victory for the Government; and next, 
Decause such a committee would be prejudicial to the adminis- 
tration of justice under very trying circumstances in Ireland. 
Thereupon, Sir S. Northcote replied that, as the Government 
had now, “for the third time, declined to give any assistance to 
those who desire to bring forward a motion which had its 
origin in a suggestion and challenge made by the Prime 
Minister,” it would be useless and unnecessary to persevere,— 
useless because no inquiry could be made effectual without the 
eoncurrence of the Government, and unnecessary because the 
inferences suggested by the refusal are “obvious, and need no 
emphasising on my part.” This was meant to hint, we suppose, 
that Sir S. Northcote regards the Government as having 
virtually acknowledged that they are guilty of that of which 
they are accused—namely, concluding a treaty with Mr. Parnell, 
by which he should agree to support them if they would let 
him free—the only difficulty of which hypothesis is that Mr. 
Parnell never has supported them; and that, so far as Parlia- 
ment is concerned, his release has been productive of much 
more annoyance than his imprisonment itself. It is hardly 
possible that Sir Stafford Northcote should really believe his 
own insinuations. 








On Monday, the case against the editor, proprietor, and pub- 
lisher of the Freethinker, for a blasphemous libel,—a case which 
failed last week in consequence of the disagreement of the jury,— 
was tried again at the Central Criminal Court, before Mr. Justice 
North, and resulted in a conviction. The Christmas Number 
of the Freethinker for 1882 was, as is admitted on all sides, a 
very gross and indecent attack on the Christian faith, illus- 
trating, in the form of coarse and blasphemous pictures, as well 
48 letter-press, the views of the editor as to the ridiculousness 
of that faith. There was no doubt as to the responsibility of 
Mr. Foote, the editor, Mr. Ramsey, the registered proprietor, 
and Mr, Kemp, the printer and publisher, for the appearance of 
this number. The result was that Mr. Foote was sentenced to 
4 year’s imprisonment, Mr. Ramsey to nine months’ imprison- 
ment, and Mr. Kemp to three months’ imprisonment, for the 
offence. The scene in Court was painful in the extreme. Foote 
called out, “My Lord, I thank you; it is worthy of your 
creed.” There was a storm of hissing, and there were loud, ironical 
cries of “Christian!” “Christian!” while one woman was 
carried out of Court in'a swoon. We have discussed the 

Sentence elsewhere, which we regard as much too severe. 








Blasphemy, as an offence against God,—which is its legal 
essence,—is not one that we ought to punish at all. And 
blasphemy, as a wanton offence to the most sacred feelings of 
men, though it should be punishable and punished, should be 
very lightly punished when committed by men who are but 
half-educated, and not likely to appreciate the nature of the 
feelings which they wound. In all cases of offences against 
Christianity, it is clearly safest to follow the guidance of that 
Christian charity which “suffereth long and is kind.” 


The cost of the Egyptian Expedition has, so far, not been 
great. It appears from a Treasury Minute of February 17th 
that the total cost is £4,558,000, of which £3,416,000 is expended 
by the United Kingdom, and £1,142,000 by India. As com- 
pared with other wars, this is a very small total, but the Eng- 
lish share is not quite so little as it looks. There is a feeling 
against saddling Ind{a with expenditure, and a grant of £500,000 
is therefore to be voted in reduction of her share. That is 
generous, but we are not sure that it is wise. But for India, 
Egypt would be nothing to us. The expenditure was ordered 
mainly to protect the Indian gateway, and India ought to 
pay her share of what is practically her own expense. If 
she does not, we shall one day see a party spring up here 
which declares that India is a burden to the finances, and 
had better be given back to its Native Princes. As it is, the 
cost of our wars with Russia, which are meaningless except 
as wars for the protection of India, is borne exclusively by 
Great Britain. We are bound to add, however, that if one state- 
ment of the Indian Government is true, and the average income 
of natives per head is only £2 14s.a year, almost any grant- 
in-aid may be justified. That is equal to only £13 10s. a year 
per house, or 5s. 2d. a week per family, a sum below the worst 
average of the poorest districts of Italy. 


The new Ministry in France is, apparently, to: be-allowed to 
exist. The Extremists on Monday tried their strength by pro- 
posing a revision of the Constitution, which M. Jules Ferry 
resisted with some determination. He said that the proposal 
was useless, that the Senate would reject it, and that he should 
resign at once, rather than become a “carrier of messages for 
the purpose of receiving rebuffs.” He pleaded for a vote, but 
the Chamber, by 275 to 207, insisted on an adjournment. 
This was considered ominous, but it turned-out that the 
Chamber only wanted to hear M.Clémencean ; and after he had 
spoken on Tuesday, the Deputies voted confidence in the 
Government by 340 to 139. Business is allowed to proceed 
very rapidly, and during the debate some strong opinions were 
expressed that no Ministerial crisis must be allowed for some 
time. The unforeseen usually happens in France, but it is, at all 
events, conceivable that M. Jules Ferry will remain Premier for 
six months,—a very long time in French politics. 


The Americans have been withdrawing gold this week, about 
£450,000, and the price of all Securities is falling. It is evident 
from the condition of the Exchanges that more will be with- 
drawn, and the dealers are panic-stricken by a story that an 
American Syndicate may be selling American Bonds largely, so 
as to withdraw gold, and cause a general fallin prices. That 
certainly might be done, but so it might at any time during the 
past ten years, and the point unexplained is the modus operandi 
Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, and the rest cannot sell American 
Bonds for gold in London in large masses without bringing 
down the price of them in New York also, for the two markets 
respond within a few hours, and how would that pay them ? 
No doubt, they control formidable masses of wealth, but so 
do other capitalists, and the protection against such a use of 
it is the old truth that a general fall in the value of securities 
can never benefit the rich. If a “corner” in gold were tried 
in England on a big scale, Mr. Gladstone would say three words 
about the Bank Act, the panic would cease, and the Americans 
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would be caught, as Jay Gould once was by his own Treasury, 
in a regular trap. 


It would seem that an English jury, when it gets an oppor- 
tunity of fining Mr. Biggar, thinks that such an opportunity 
ought not to be neglected on the slight plea that the evidence 
is hardly adequate to sustain satisfactorily the case against 
him. Miss Hyland’s case against him for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, tried on Thursday in the Queen’s Bench, 
was not a strong one, as Lord Coleridge pointed out ; but there 
was, we suppose, enough evidence to convince a jury decidedly 
predisposed to convict Mr. Biggar, especially as in breach-of- 
promise cases the rules of evidence, against men at least, are 
always construed in a manner not very satisfactory to them, 
though very satisfactory to the damsels whom they are sup- 
posed to have deserted. Miss Hyland claimed £5,000 damages, 
and the jury awarded only £400, a tolerably moderate course fora 
jury probably prejudiced against Mr. Biggar, and certainly not 
likely to have formed any better opinion of him from the nature of 
the evidence with which he furnished them for the estimate of his 
character. He appears to have taken a very cautious course as 
regards the lady, to whom he never wrote very affectionately, 
though he admitted kissing her and telling her of “ obstacles ” to 
his marriage with her,—these obstacles, as it appeared subse- 
quently, being two natural children for whom he had to 
provide. Taking everything into account, the verdict, though 
we cannot say we could have concurred in it, was not as ex- 
cessive as might, under the circumstances, have been expected. 
Juries in breach-of-promise cases rarely act with even so much 
scrupulousness as the jurymen who gave damages against Mr. 
Biggar. 

The news of the week from Ireland consists mainly of 
rumours, most of them little better than gossip derived from 
detectives. It appears certain, however, that Mr. Egan, Secre- 
tary to the Land League, has left Ireland secretly, that Walsh, the 
Fenian of Middlesborough, who went over to Ireland to found the 
* Tnvincibles,” has been arrested at Havre, and that important 
papers have been found in his lodgings at Rochdale. It is not 
known yet if Walsh will be given up by the French Government, 
but according to the latest accounts, that Government, which 
is by no means in good humour, has found the evidence against 
Mr. F. Byrne too weak, and he will not be given up. The Irrecon- 
cileables in France and the Extreme Irish in America protest 
against extradition, but we see no sign as yet that anything will 
be considered except the evidence. It must not be forgotten that 
such applications are difficulties for all Governments, and that 
every extradition on evidence offered by an honest Government 
becomes a precedent when evidence is offered by a dishonest 
one. If the French do not scrutinise proofs advanced by Lord 
Lyons, they cannot scrutinise proofs adduced by Embassies 
which they trust a great deal less. Even the Union has often 
to deal with police very different from our own. 


There wag an interesting discussion yesterday week on a 
resolution of Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s, seconded by Lord Lyming- 
ton, in favour of the application of the principle of compulsion 
to Irish education. Mr. O’Shaughnessy brought out that 
though 90 per cent. of the children who ought to go to school in 
Ireland are really on the rolls, this is in reality only nominal, a 
very considerable number of them not attending often enough 
to get any real instruction. The average daily attendance is 
only 453,000, though 1,100,000 are nominally on the rolls. 
Forty-one per cent. of the children on the rolls make less than 
80 attendances in the year, and more than half the children on 
the rolls make less than 100 attendances in the year. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair,—who was yesterday week succeeded in the Chairman- 
ship of Committees by Sir Arthur Otway,—made a very in- 
teresting speech, in which he brought out the fact that a much 
larger proportion of Irish criminals than of English and Scotch 
criminals can read and write,—a fact which he attributed to the 
inadequacy of their teaching, but which Mr. O’Connor Power 
attributed, with more plausibility, to the deficiency of remunera- 
tive labour, seeing that so many more Irish criminals retain, 
during their criminal practices, the learning they have gained 
at school, while English and Scotch criminals have been either 
wholly destitute of learning, or, having acquired a little for 
a time, have yet lost it again. Mr. Trevelyan accepted 
for the Government Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s resolution, though 
declining to put it in force at once, and pointing out the 
great delicacy of the position in relation to the religious 
difficulty in Ireland, and also the difficulty caused by poverty, 





I 
distance from any school, and want of proper clothing, yy: 
Trevelyan announced that the Treasury had consented to ° 
grant for the organisation of proper training schools for Tr ‘ 
teachers, which would, he hoped, add greatly to the efficions 
of the Irish schools,—one cause of the low standard attained .. 
the children. On the whole, the discussion was a very satisfag 
tory one. a 


Lord Lansdowne on Monday moved for the appointment of @ 
Royal Commission to inquire into the best means of promoti 
the acquisition by the peasants of a proprietary interest in the soib 
of Ireland, a motion supported by Lord Dunraven, in one of thoge 
inaccurate and irritating speeches, in which he is accustomed to 
accuse the Government of all the faults and flaws which are reflec. 
tions of his own mind. The Government, he said, had doneall inits 
power to discourage the loyal classes. They had, further, a fata} 
tendency to blunder in all their statements. He could recall no 
statement of the present Government which had not turned out 
“absolutely false and wrong.” The Government had been 
wholly mistaken in supposing that the Land-Leagne agitation 
was directed against high rents at all; it was directed against 
the Union with England. The state of things was growing 
worse, and the reductions of rent were growing larger. Lord 
Carlingford pointed out the blunders of Lord Dunraven, It 
was not in the least true that the reductions of rent were 
growing larger, as the Commission came to the great estates: 
the reductions were steadily diminishing. Lord Carlingford 
thought this was not the time for appointing a new Commigsion 
such as had been proposed. The minds of the peasantry were at 
present fixed on the amount of their rents, and not on the best 
mode of turning their security of tenure into absolute property, 
and it was best to deal with one subject at a time. So Lord 
Lansdowne, recognising that it was useless to press a Com. 
mission in the opportuneness of which the Government did not 
concur, withdrew his motion. 


Mr. Anderson carried the second reading of his Bill against 
pigeon-shooting on Wednesday, by 195 votes against 40, but 
only at the cost of sacrificing the second clause, which was in. 
tended to give a remedy for cruelties committed on wild animals 
kept in captivity, like the wild creatures in a menagerie, or on 
the tame stags and bagged foxes which our so-called sportsmen 
delight to hunt. Lord Randolph Churchill made an admirable 
speech in favour of the Bill, and of this clause of it especially; 
but the most humane and amusing speech delivered was that 
of Mr. Blake. ‘“ It seemed to him that it was justifiable to kill 
animals either for food, or in order to destroy vermin, but the 
laws of God bade us in either case to end their sufferings in the 
speediest manner.” (nce, and once only, had he (Mr. Blake),. 
gone out with the hounds, and then it was only to make himself 
useful to the fox, which he did by misleading the hunt—a 
declaration received with great cheers and laughter by the 
House. We have no wish to see the law in advance of the: 
conscience of society in these matters, but of this we are sure, 
that the conscience of society in these matters must some day 
be what the conscience of Mr. Blake is already. 


Lord Stanhope’s Bill prohibiting the payment of wages in 
public-houses,—on account of the overwhelming temptation 
which that choice of a locality causes to weak men to spend 
their wages in drink,—was read a second time in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday by a majority of 58 to 20. The discussion 
was very curious. Lord Bramwell moved its rejection, on the 
general principle that it was a bit of grandmotherly legislation; 
Lord Shaftesbury warmly supported it; Lord Granville and 
Lord Rosebery, though not “in love” with Bills of this kind, 
thought it one demanded by public opinion, and likely to remove 
a temptation to drink which no one had a right to force on the 
weak, and which the weak were not likely to remove for them- 
selves. Lord Salisbury opposed the Bill, and then Lord 
Cairns, though he had disliked the Bill last year, cordially sup- 
ported it this. And Lord Cairns prevailed. When he and 
Lord Salisbury differ, Lord Cairns, we notice, generally does 
prevail. 


The Standard has sent a Correspondent to Madagasear, who 
announces that four French armed vessels have appeared off the 
north-west coast of that island, and that the Hovas are pre 
paring for war. A large force has already assembled at the 
capital, and it is known that Queen Ranavalona can dispose of 
20,000 very good men, who will fight under the shelter of their 
forests. Intermediately, the Europeans in the island are afraid 
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of a general massacre, and believe that the Hovas may even 

ounce Christianity, many leading Malagasy declaring that the 
- tion of the new creed is the cause of all their woes. It does 
. ged matters better to know that North-Western Mada- 
no’ if conquered, is to be turned into a penal settlement for 
oc i criminals. M. Waldeck-Rousseau has announced that 
in the Chamber, the calculation of the French Government 
evidently being that the guardianship of convicts in Madagascar 
will be easy. If they fly a little way from the coast, the Saka- 
lava police will catch them ; and if they go still further, the Hovas 
qill put them to death. Sentiment in France has clearly not 


extinguished cynicism. 


The Lord Chancellor, on Thursday, brought in an important 
Bill regulating the inherent powers of English Courts to punish 
for contempt, or disobedience to their orders. Under the Bill, 
a Judge can only imprison for contempt for a maximum period 
of three months, while the maximum fine will be £500. If, 
however, the offender persists in his offence, the penalties may 
be inflicted de novo. The Bill further provides that when 
+“gpecific performance” is ordered, the offender, if he declines 
+o obey, may be held liable to pay any damage caused by his 
refusal; while, if the order is to produce documents, a seques- 
trator may seize them. Finally, if an order is issued to any 
officer, whether of a Civil or Ecclesiastical Court, and he declines 
to obey, the Court may fix a period during which obedience 
is imperative, and at the expiration of the term deprive the 
offender of his office. That proviso will so greatly enlarge the 
powers of Ecclesiastical Courts, especially under the Public 
Worship Act, that it must be carefully discussed in the Com- 
mons. One singular power is exempted from the operation of 
the Bill. The Lord Chancellor remains at liberty to punish 
any one marrying a Chancery ward without his consent by a 
term of imprisonment fixed at his discretion. It was impossible, 
the Chancellor said, in such cases to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rule. 


Anarchists of different types, and with different objects, are 
now under trial in Russia, Austria, France, Spain, Belgium, 
and Ireland. They all profess to be moved by the sufferings 
of the poor, all deny personal aims, and all justify murder as a 
method, if other means of securing their objects fail. In the 
trials now proceeding at Vienna a new feature was developed. 
The Anarchist “circles” sought as their ends the destruction 
“of the throne, the altar, and the money-bag,” and were subject 
to the usual discipline. One day, however, a general order was 
received to raise money even through crime, and circle two 
resolved to rob Herr Merstallinger, a master shoemaker, selected 
on account of his unpopularity. Two of the members, accord- 
ingly, chloroformed and robbed him of £78. There are said to 
be forty-two of these associations, and a member of one of them 
has been found in possession of cyanide of potassium—which 
when treated with acid developes prussic acid—“ enough to poison 
3,000 persons.” Let us hope that he is a photographer, not a 
poisoner; but still, the existence of these circles in so many 
countries, and all ready to commit crime, constitutes a new and 
most formidable social danger. 


Germany appears to be much interested in the resignation of 
the Prussian Minister of War, General von Kameke, who suc- 
ceeded General von Roon in 1866. He is an elderly officer of 
great ability, and said to have been very popular with the 
Army. It is rumoured that his resignation was due to differ- 
ences with the Emperor about the amount of pressure to be put 
on Parliament to induce it to vote higher pensions to officers ; 
but in Germany, military affairs are State secrets, and the true 
reason may be a different one. Whatever it is, the resignation 
ean hardly be of general importance. There are plenty of ex- 
perienced Generals in the German Army, and the Emperor is 
quite certain to choose the one fittest for the work. He may make 
blunders in other departments, but he has not made one yet, 
unless he personally chose Count Arnim, which is not proved, 


‘in filling the great appointments of the State. It is reported 


that the new Minister will not be the Crown Prince’s Adlatus, 
General von Blumenthal, as was at first imagined. 





The Calentta Correspondent of the Times states that the 
excitement created by the Bill subjecting Europeans to direct 
trial by Native Magistrates has extended to the Army. One 
officer doing duty in a large garrison states, in a letter toa 








local paper, that “the danger is most serious, and that it would 
be impossible to control the men, if a comrade were sentenced 
by a Native Judge.” There is no doubt that the Army in India 
sympathises on this subject with the settlers, and that a native 
sentence on a soldier’s wife might be followed by a serious mutiny; 
but the contingency stated can hardly arise, as the Cantonment 
Magistrate is invariably an officer. Those who remember the 
Naval outbreak, however, against the appointment of a native 
boatswain—an outbreak which succeeded, though it was hushed 
up—will recognise that there is danger in this direction, and 
swell the number of those who think the Bill had better be post- 
poned, It is too much in advance of the sentiment of the ruling 
class, which will enforce itself, somehow. That would be no 
argument for an injustice, but there is no more injustice in the 
European’s privilege than in the foreigner’s demand in England 
to be tried by a mixed jury. In either case, the accused only 
asks to be tried by those who understand him. The case is 
greatly complicated in India by the fact that, while a native 
lady is exempt from examination in Court, a European lady is 
not, and thus Europeans will under the law be rendered in Native 
eyes an inferior caste. 


It is curious with what persistency the Tories go on asserting 
that the Liberal Government is much more prodigal in its 
expenditure than the late Tory Government, taking as their 
only test the sums paid out of the Exchequer, a very consider- 
able element of which consists in money spent on paying debts, 
and debts incurred by the Tories. Lord George Hamilton made 
this reckless statement in his Middlesex speech of Wednesday. 
The fact is that the total Liberal expenditure, exclusive of the 
paymentof Debt was considerably less in the financial year ending 
March, 1882, than that of the Tory Government, and that the 
sum spent in the payment of Debt was much more. Even in this 
financial year, which is burdened with the expense of the Egypt- 
ian war, the expenditure, not counting payment of Debt, will 
be little more than that of the last year of Tory administration ; 
while no less than £1,900,000 will be spent, as Sir John Lubbock 
showed last Friday week, in repaying debts incurred by the Tory 
Administration. Tory figures are almost more misleading than 
Tory rhetoric. 


At the banquet given by the Lord Mayor on Wednesday to 
the bankers and merchants of London, Mr. Chamberlain made 
an interesting speech, chiefly on the failure of the present 
Bankruptcy Law to discourage fraud. He pointed out that 
the bankrupts have already taken alarm at his new Bill, 
and are urged by their advisers to get their certificates as soon 
as possible under the existing arrangements, seeing that they 
will find it very much more difficult to get off easily under the 
new law, than they have found it under the old. That is, as 
Mr. Chamberlain very justly remarked, an impressive testimony, 
so far as it goes, to the efficiency of his new Bill.: 


We regret deeply to record the death at Mentone of Mr. 
J. R. Green, the author of “A Short History of the English 
People,” of which, to the credit of the British public, 85,000 
copies have been sold. Mr. Green, a born student, always in 
feeble health, from the condition of his lungs, occupied himself 
during the earlier part of his life so exclusively in reading, that 
his “ History ” was a surprise to his closest friends. Its recog- 
nition was, however, instantaneous, and thenceforward Mr. 
Green was placed on the short list of historians who will live. 
A man of endless information, with a fascinating style, and 
full of the modern feeling which sees in history a stream of 
events, rather than a torrent depositing boulders in its rush, Mr. 
Green possessed that other and highest qualification,—the his- 
toric instinct. Occasionally careless, and always too indifferent to 
the mere incidents of history, the battles and debates on which 
so much seems to turn, and so little probably turns, the reader 
never left his work without feeling that Mr. Green’s account must 
be substantially true, and that he was the wiser for reading it. 
Personally, Mr. Green was the delight of his friends, who in his 
last illness travelled from all parts of Europe to his bedside, 
with a devotion usually shown only to the great; while he left 
on mere acquaintances the impression of a singularly luminous 
and tranquil intelligence, 1o which prejudice or acridity wero 
alike impossible. He will be greatly missed, though his literary 
work may be considered done. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 102. 
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—— 
THE CONTEST IN MID-CHESHIRE. 


HE Election for Mid-Cheshire, which comes off on 
Wednesday, the 14th, is one of unusual interest, because 
the result will turn almost exclusively on the opinion of tenant- 
farmers as to the reforms they need. The electors number 
9,483, the parties, though not equal, are so nearly balanced 
that a change of opinion in 200 voters would turn the scale 
in the Liberals’ favour, and the candidates may be considered 
fairly on a level. The Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton, the 
Conservative nominee, is, no doubt, a rather weak young man, 
who makes foolish speeches, and has a difficulty, even when 
sound points are suggested to him by his friends, in finding 
arguments in defence of their views. His opponent, for 
example, is in favour of a wider diffusion of landed property, 
thinking its “aggregation in huge blocks” injurious to agricul- 
ture ; and Mr. Egerton wished therefore to explain that very 
rich men performed, by means of their riches, a useful 
function in the State. That is, at all events, an arguable 
proposition ; but all the poor young man could find to say 
was that, but for the superfluous wealth of the rich, 
there could be no charities, and, above all, no hospitals! He 
was sure of that, for he “sat on the management of two of 
them,” without apparently ever having heard of hospitals not 
supported by annual subscriptions. His remark, too, that he 
objected to compulsory compensation, but if landlord and 
tenant could not agree, then the State might intervene, was 
wonderful in its ineptitude. Nevertheless, Mr. Egerton is a 
formidable candidate. He is a thorough-going Tory, who be- 
lieves Mr. Chamberlain to be at furthest a grandchild of the 
Devil, and accuses him and his colleagues of having caused all 
the murders as well as all the disorders in Ireland. His party 
wants votes, not thoughts, and he stands in the very centre of 
the group of great landlords who divide Cheshire, the richest 
of grazing counties, where, as Sydney Smith once said, every- 
body who is anybody has £30,000 a year. The landlords 
know they can trust the Hon. Alan all the better because 
he is not the man to be original, but will vote under 
guidance; the screw has been put on through some bare- 
faced letters from agents, which, if Mid-Cheshire were a big 
borough, would vitiate the election; and as there are endless 
means with which to provide conveyances, the whole Tory 
vote is sure to be polled. On the other hand, Mr. G. W. 
Latham is a landlord known throughout the Division as a 
sincere and determined Liberal, who will support all measures 
introduced by his Party, and is earnestly in favour not only of 
the rural franchise, but of a wide redistribution of seats. He 
is an unusually good speaker, clear, quick, and intelligent, 
with a fund of spontaneous humour in him such as, in 
these dreary days of Parnells, Churchills, and Chaplins, 
has become far too rare. Above all, he has been known 
for years as the farmers’ friend in Cheshire, holds firmly 
by the extremest propositions of the farmers’ programme, 
and, as he affirms, acts on them in drawing his own leases. 
He utterly ridicules permissive compensation for improve- 
ments, and demands not only that compensation be compul- 
sory, but that the farmer shall receive the whole increment of 
value which his good culture has added to the land, and 
shall be entitled to levy it by the free sale of his holding to the 
next tenant without the landlord’s consent. Indeed, after 
carefully reading all his speeches as reported at full length 
in the Liverpool Post, we cannot but believe that Mr. Latham 
at heart is for some kind of fixity of tenure, and that he thinks 
the landlords’ power of raising rent should be regulated by 
law. At all events, he denounced such raisings as usually 
unjust, in speeches which lead directly either to fixity of 
tenure, or to a State tribunal for the decision of fair rents, 
proposals as yet not seriously discussed in England. 

Be that as it may, it cannot be doubted that a majority of 
Farmers in Mid-Cheshire approve these views. They applaud 
Mr. Latham energetically, they “heckle” Mr. Egerton on these 
points till the unfortunate young man is driven into utterances 
that are positively unintelligible and his friends on the platform 
pray for forbearance, and their leading representative, the 
Secretary to the Chamber of Agriculture, joins Mr. Latham’s 
Committee. They are, as we believe, as a body inclined 
towards these views, extreme as we must deem some of them; 
and the point of interest is how deep this inclination goes. If 
they only just approve them, they will vote for Mr. Egerton. 
The Division is full of grazing farms which have not suffered 
from recent seasons and falls in price like the arable farms, 








scale in favour of the Tory. But if the farmers arej 

if they really think that a new tenure—for it is ‘that, and 
nothing less—is essential to the future of Agriculture, the 
will avail themselves of the Ballot, will throw the landlord, 
overboard, and will vote in such numbers for Mr. Latham 
that, rich as the proprietors are, penal evictions will be im 
sible. Nobody, even if he lives by hiring out land, can 
affront all his customers at once. If the farmers do this, the 
will make a grave and deep mark in English politics, for thep 
will warn all politicians that the question of tenure is comi 

to the front, and that they must be prepared for demands 
much larger than any as yet put forward. The position of 
Mr. Latham himself will accentuate the meaning of 
their vote. He is evidently no agitator, no man making- 
speeches which go beyond anything he would embody 
in Acts of Parliament. He is obviously a man con 
vinced down to his toes, who restrains rather than u 
his own tongue, and who, if he once reaches Parliament 
will take up a position on tenure as clear as that of Mr. 
Charles Villiers once was upon the Corn Law. He is for the 
total abolition of the land laws and _ primogeniture, for 
such a restriction of settlement as shall leave land always 
saleable, and for one thing more. He means to change the. 
tenure, and change it effectually, in the tenant’s interest; and 
in electing him, the farmers will show that their minds algo 
are made up, and that a peaceful agricultural revolution is at 
hand. It will be impossible for any Government to be blind: 
to such a vote, or to doubt that Tenure Reform, whatever 
its character, must be added to the list of the first-class mea. 
sures supported by the Liberal Party. There will be little 
further doubt whether the landowners or the tenants should: 
have precedence, and none as to the expediency of encounter- 
ing a hostile vote of the Lords upon the Compensation Bill by 
a dissolution. With a county like Mid-Cheshire lost, a county 
which has belonged to “ the families” since the Revolution, 
the Peers will no more go to the country upon tenure than upon 
their own exemption from the jurisdiction of the Courts. Mr. 
Alan Egerton may well make as much as he does of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and of his own queer thesis that it is wrong to abolish 
the Christian oath, because God ought to be acknowledged, 
but right, if you do not make the abolition retrospective—as: 
if God need not be acknowledged in the future—for these are, 
at all events, less burning questions than those which Mr, 
Latham forces on his attention. 

We have, of course, no means of telling which way the 
election will go, though we should think Mr. Latham’s chance, 
in spite of the Bradlaugh red-herring, considerably the best ; 
but we note with strong approval that in Mid-Cheshire, as 
recently in Liverpool, there is no shirking, no attempt to catch 
votes by facing both ways, no pretence that the difference 
between the parties is an affair of words, Mr. Latham is only 


‘too outspoken, too ready to say unpopular things, too incisively 


clear in defining his own position. He does not even con- 
descend either to praise or abuse his opponent, but laughs at 
him, with a hearty, enjoying tolerance, which in the “ Halls” and 
“Manors” of Cheshire must have something of the effeet of 
blasphemy. That is the open course, and it is by the open 
profession of the Liberal faith, with all its consequences, and 
not by the petty trickeries agents love so much, that great seats 
are to be won. We do not agree with every opinion Mr. 
Latham has uttered, but at least he has opinions, and the 
courage of them ; and we heartily hope he will be able to make 
them heard in Parliament, where at present the tendency is 
to present agricultural grievances as if the speaker felt that 
he must first of all apologise for his audacity. Mr. Chaplin 
actually snubbed Mr. Goschen the other day, upon his own 
subject, because he applied his economic knowledge to agri- 
culture without being a great landlord. He will not, we 
venture to say, snub Mr. Latham. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 


_ it be true that the Fourth Party objected to the proposal 

to move the adjournment of the House, in order to raise 
a new discussion on that great Kilmainham question which has 
occupied the attention of her Majesty’s Opposition to the 
exclusion of almost everything else for something like eleven 
months, we may hope that Lord Randolph Churchill has 
changed his mind in relation to the opinion which he 
recently expressed, that the first duty of an Opposition is to 
oppose. It is rumoured, we do not know with how much 
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e Fourth Party actually declared its opinion 
tat an ning with c badaneee Estimates last 
Thursday by any obstructive policy. That, if true, would 
be a very encouraging sign of returning sanity, and would 
how that Lord Randolph Churchill is not prejudiced even in 
j a of a view of his own, by the accident of having given 
pa a premature expression. The truth certainly is, as Lord 
Hartington remarked in his very sensible speech at the Devon- 
shire Club on Wednesday, that if it were really the first duty 
of an Opposition to oppose, the Opposition would discharge 
that duty very much better without a leader than with one. A 
Jeader is wanted not to increase the obstructiveness of the Opposi- 
tion, but to increase its efficiency and weight with the country 
by concentrating it on serious points, on points on which it has 
a reasonable case to present, and by repressing it on all other 
oints on which the effect of opposition would be purely 
obstructive. But if the object were really opposition, and 
nothing else, it is quite certain that an anarchical Opposition 
would be a hundred times as obstructive as a properly-organised 
Opposition. Indeed, the reason of the excessive obstractive- 
ness of the Opposition of the last two years is simply this, —that 
neither of its chief constituents has been properly organised ; 
neither has Sir Stafford Northcote exerted any efficient control 
over the Tories, nor has Mr. Parnell exerted any efficient con- 
trol over his followers. A witty Irishman is reported to 
have said recently to Mr. Parnell, “Sure, Parnell, ye know 
ye never were a Parnellite;” and so we may be sure 
that after many of the demonstrations into which poor 
Sir Stafford Northcote has been forced, some Moderate 
Conservative (like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, for instance) 
might very justly have said to Sir Stafford, “ You know, 
Northcote, you never were a Northcotite.” Neither the so- 
called leader of the Opposition, nor the so-called leader of the 
Irish party, can be accused of anything approaching to 
hearty sympathy with the policy of which, time after time, he 
has been forced to become the reluctant spokesman. Indeed, 
this is just what has at once discredited the Opposition 
and made it so fearfully obstructive. Neither section of it 
has been properly organised, or under any sort of control. 
Instead of representing a movable block of granite, which 
can only be placed in position to block the way at the will of 
a strong party leader, and which even then can be removed by 
the dead-heave of another more powerful party acting also 
under a leader, the Opposition has lately been distributed in 
the form’ of loose heaps of stones, spread about here and 
there by all sorts of independent authorities whom the pro- 
fessed leader,—though he never authorised their action in 
piling up these heaps of stones,—has not ventured to disclaim. 
Of course, the result has been an infinitely less effective 
Opposition, if you measure effectiveness by the impression 
made on the reason and conscience of the country, but 
an infinitely naore embarrassing opposition, if you measure 
the embarrassment by the time actually lost, and the 
provocation actually given in the necessary task of over- 
coming the obstructions interposed. The truth undoubtedly 
is that all the three sections of Opposition, the Regulars, 
the Parnellites, and the Fourth Party, have lost credit with 
the country, just in proportion to the amount of time 
they have wasted, and the obstruction they have caused, It 
may be that, to some slight extent, they have injured the 
repute of the Government also. But they have not suc- 
ceeded to any conspicuous degree in doing so, just because 
they have made it too evident that they were intent only on 
embarrassing their opponents, and not on opening the eyes of 
the public to any real misconduct of those opponents. Still, 
they have no doubt produced in various quarters the impression 
that though the Government is much more serious, much more 
conversant with the facts, and much more genuinely in earnest 
in its desire for progress, than any section of its opponents, 
it is not as powerful a Government as the country had 
hoped to see. That, moreover, is perfectly true. No Govern- 
ment opposed by such a political anarchy as that with which 
ours has had to deal could be what the country wish. 
The Constitution, unfortunately, throws too much power 
into the hands of any undisciplined crowd which may call 
itself an Opposition, to admit of decisive and energetic action 
on the part of any Government embarrassed by the hostility of 
such acrowd. But of this all sections of the Opposition may feel 
sure, that if they succeed in discrediting the Government by a 
Folicy of anarchical opposition such as that which they have 
recently offered, they will succeed in discrediting themselves 
still more. Mr. Parnell’s followers are probably more un- 
popular with the British people than any group of politicians you 


could find anywhere, and are so just because they have obstructed 
public business in a manner which Mr. Parnell himself, if he 
could be interrogated where Ireland could not hear his reply, 
would be the first to condemn. Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his minute group stand probably next in order of unpopularity, 
and hardly any of them could secure his re-election for any 
decently large constituency. And Sir Stafford Northcote, 
though every one gives him credit for thoroughly disliking 
the work he has to do, has lost far more in popularity since the 
elections of 1880 than the Government have lost by the em- 
barrassments which they have had to suffer at his hands, 

What the English people expect from “Her Majesty’s 
Opposition” is temperate and earnest resistance on im- 
portant points, broken by cordial support wherever cordial 
support is possible, and, moreover, clear evidence of a desire 
to promote the efficiency of the Legislature and the Adminis- 
tration on all points on which the leader of Opposition does 
not seriously disapprove the policy adopted, almost as strong 
as that of the Government itself. That is the way, and the 
only way, by which an Opposition in England can gain the 
respect and confidence of the country. But that means that 
the Opposition should obey wise and self-restrained leaders. 
who can judge sagaciously when resistance is wise, when it is 
unwise, and when it is absolutely unpatriotic and ought to be 
put down, and who can enforce their own judgment on their 
followers, That is the sort of Opposition of which we have 
had hardly any experience for two years back; but it is 
the sort of Opposition which, if the Conservatives and the 
Irishmen know what they are about, they will try to revive, or 
they may discover to their cost what the impatience and dis- 
gust of a great nation really mean. 


THE BLASPHEMY SENTENCE. 

T is acurious and rather significant fact that those who 
are most disposed to defend Mr. Justice North’s applica- 

tion of the law of blasphemy last Monday, are most disposed 
also to minimise the real significance of that law, and to assert 
that it is practically a law against indecent outrages on the 
feelings of the public, and not a law interfering with the free 
and even incisive expression of personal opinion. We are told 
in one and the same article that the essence of blasphemy is 
in the thing said, and not in the indecent manner of saying it, 
—Mr. Justice Stephen, for instance, has laid down this 
in the strongest way,—and yet that the law never would 
be put in force against a man who said what he had 
to say in a moderate and decent manner, without any 
attempt to insult those who differ with him. But if the 
real gist of the matter lies in the denial, and not in the scoff, 
—and this is what Mr. Justice Stephen declares, and what 
even Mr. Justice North does not deny, for he mixes up the 
denial and the scoff as if they were equally concerned in the 
offence which he had to try,—surely the enforcement of the 
law against scoffers only, must be an essentially unjust reading 
of it, for whether there is a scoff or no scoff, and how 
far the scoff may be of a kind to attract public notice, is 
not so much a question of morality, as a question of taste. 
A highly-educated man, like Mr. John Stuart Mill, will put 
his denial in one way, when a man of Mr. Foote’s culture 
will put his denial in another and much coarser way, which 
all the educated world will agree to regard as an indecent scoff. 
When a scholar ridicules the Trinity by speaking of the first per- 
son in it as “a magnified and idealised Lord Shaftesbury,” a 
man whose only scholarship consists in the study of Tom 
Paine and Mr. Bradlaugh will ridicule the Trinity by a vulgar 
picture which shocks refined feelings much more seriously. 
But ought the law to punish a mere want of refinement by a 
year’s imprisonment, when it would greatly scandalise us 
all if it punished the author of the refined sarcasm at all ? 
We maintain that it is one of our most serious dangers, both 
moral and social, that the class which makes the law and 
also enforces it, has so little sympathy with the very 
different conditions of taste in the class which usually 
breaks it. All the world would cry out if Mr. Arnold had 
been prosecuted for his sarcasms on the Trinity, in his 
book on “Literature and Dogma.” We should all have 
said, and justly said, that such a proceeding was the 
worst blow we could have aimed at our Christianity, 
and would have shown how little in the spirit of Christ 
our social code had been conceived. But the difference 
between Mr. Arnold’s sarcasm as to the magnified and ideal- 
ised Lord Shaftesbury, and Mr. Foote’s Christmas number of 
the Freethinker, may be, for aught we know, nothing in 











the world except a vast difference of refinement, culture, 
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and taste. Surely it is not only hard, it is grossly un- 
just, that a man should be tried and convicted, and 
punished by a year’s imprisonment, for doing in a coarse 
and vulgar way what we never think even of punishing 
by so much as renouncing his friendship, when it is done 
by a cultivated friend in a refined and courtly way. Doubt- 
less, it is much more painful to our feelings to have our 
religion insulted than to have it delicately bantered ; but is 
the pain an act may give us the true measure of its crimina- 
lity? It is very painful to our feelings to have a man come 
to dinner with dirty face and hands and using coarse forms of 
speech, but however much annoyance that might cause us, no 
one would think of making conduct of that kind criminally 
punishable. It seems to us painfully clear that there must 
be something wrong in a law of blasphemy which punishes the 
vulgar man for saying in coarse language what it never 
thinks of punishing the refined man for saying in keen, 
sarcastic language. The law should be no respecter of 
persons. And it ought to be perfectly evident that half- 
educated men, if they are to be left equally free to speak as 
they like, will not attack the Christian faith in the disdainful 
but courteous phrases in which highly-cultured men criticise it. 
So far as we can judge, the only difference between the lan- 
guage and caricature-pictures of Mr. Foote and the language of 
several of our recent Freethinkers, is that Mr. Foote used the 
bludgeon, while they used the rapier. Ought any man to be 
punished with a year’s imprisonment for never having learnt 
the play of the rapier, and knowing nothing but the use of 
the quarter-staff ? 

We are not in the least disputing the position that 
indecency of any kind,—that is, intentional and wilful 
breaches of those social usages the neglect of which 
shocks the mind of the people at large,—is mischievous, 
and ought to be punishable. If a man chooses to go without 
elothes in the street, he ought to be as much punished for 
such an act as for deliberately running foul of one person after 
another, and lodging them all in the gutter. The one causes 
a shock of disgust delivered through the eyes and brain, quite as 
much as the other causes a shock delivered by muscular effort. 
But when the question is how much of dress is necessary to 
decency, you immediately begin to take into account the 
social position and habits of the dresser. You would not 
regard the deficiencies of a beggar-boy’s dress with the same 
eyes as you would regard the very same deficiencies in a man-of- 
fortune’s dress. If the law be, asit ought to be, a law punish- 
ing the intention to outrage public feeling, and not as it is in 
the case of blasphemy if Mr. Justice Stephen be right, 
one punishing a public statement of disbelief in the 
leading articles of the Christian creed, then the inten- 
tion must be measured by the significance of what is said 
or done, to the mind of the writer who says or does it. 
Language which would be held intentionally insulting in the 
mouth of a highly-cultivated man, would often be held as abso- 
lutely unworthy of notice in the mouth of an angry fishwoman. 
And so, with blasphemy, we hold that Mr. Foote might have 
written, or even drawn, gross caricatures of the Christian 
faith, with less guilt, less intention to insult, than might have 
been properly imputed to the language used by celebrated 
writers. When Mr. Justice North tells us that their language 
cannot be fairly compared with Mr. Foote’s language, we 
admit it if the status of the writers is to be excluded from 
the estimate. But where the question is one of the intention 
to insult public feeling, the status and education of the writers 
ought to be taken into account; and it seems to us gross 
injustice that the coarse writer should be punished, not for the 
evidence of the greater malice with which he wrote, but simply 
for the coarseness which is natural to his literary condition, 
and to the character of the evidence to which he appeals. No- 
body can say that the reethinker is obtruded cruelly on people 
who do not want to read it. It would not be even true to say 
that it addresses temptations of a dangerous kind to young and 
inexperienced minds, such as certain other kinds of immoral 
literature certainly address. On the whole, violent blasphemy 
is not likely to tempt any one to read it, not even the young. 
It revolts those who incidentally glance at it. It affects 
seriously only those who deliberately take the same side; 
therefore it is, in our eyes, most unfortunate that those 
who write it should be made martyrs of by such severe 
sentences as Mr. Justice North’s. If Mr. Justice North 
had shown his sense of the public indecency of the Jree- 
thinker’s Christmas number by sentencing its editor to a 
fortnight’s imprisonment, and its publisher and printer to 


felt with them, and the public would have recognised that . 
fit expression had been given to the feeling eo 
reticence is essential even from the most outspoken. thinke 
when he is touching subjects closely identified with the nan 
sacred and devout feelings of the great majority of the com 
munity. But considering the extreme severity of the punish. 
ment actually inflicted for publishing what no one was com. 
pelled either to see or to read,—and this makes a most serious 
difference between the case of blasphemy and that of any act 
of public indecency which is necessarily seen by all within 
the range of eyesight,—no one will be able to avoid com. 
paring what Mr. Foote has done, with what more refined 
assailants of the Christian faith have done without the smallest 
risk of prosecution, and asking whether the difference does 
not really consist much more in the difference between the 
education of the different assailants, than in the difference 
between their desire to wound. 

We have treated the crime of blasphemy as one which, if 
suffered to remain a crime, ought to be regarded solely ag an 
intentional outrage on public feeling in relation to religion, and 
not as asin against God, which is undoubtedly the light in 
which it was originally viewed. Our reason for this ig very 
simple. In the first place, God alone knows what is a sin 
against him, and therefore we should leave punishment to him 
who has the adequate knowledge to inflict it justly. In the 
second place, Christ has taught us that an insult to him should 
be forgiven, that the only thing unpardonable is an insult 
against the very spirit of holiness itself,—and of this no 
human Court can be a judge; while it is certain that no- 
thing comes so near it as any deliberate infliction of punish- 
ments on one class in society which, mutatis mutandis, are not 
inflicted on other and higher classes. If there is to be a law 
of blasphemy for offences against God, we maintain that it 
would have to be applied against all kinds of highly-educated 
writers who have brought power of no ordinary calibre to bear 
on the ridiculing of the Christian faith by delicate satire. Such 
an application of the law of blasphemy would be, as we all 
believe, the worst blow we could inflict on the Christian 
Churches of the day ; and if so, it is monstrous to talk of punish- 
ing vulgarer men for their offences against God, only because 
they have not known how to adapt their ridicule to a more 
refined taste. The true Christian attitude towards blasphemy 
as an offence against God is to pity it, and, if possible, 
overcome it, as all evil ought to be overcome, with 
good. That a deliberate intention to scandalise and wound 
the feelings of the people on religion, or any other subject, 
should be punishable, we do not doubt. But the punishment 
should be most carefully adjusted to the evidence of malicious 
intent, and in adjusting it to the evidence of malicious intent, 
the coarse character of the language or the sneers used, if 
they come from a coarse, half-educated mind, should be 
punished with few stripes, and only if they come from a 
refined and thoughtful mind, should be punished with many 
stripes, 





FORMLESS DISAFFECTION. 


A politics in England are suffering for the moment 

under the influence of what we believe to be a political 
illusion. The governing party is divided, seriously divided, by 
an internal difference, on a subject which it is reluctant openly 
to discuss. Men of the highest mark, who on most subjects 
are sincerely Liberal, and that in the true sense as well as the 
party senso, are shrinking from what they conceive to be the 
danger of any further advance in Ireland in the Liberal direc- 
tion. They think that if the franchise is lowered, if the seats 
are redistributed, if county and municipal freedom are con- 
ceded in an honest way—that is, as fully as in England or 
Scotland—the disaffected masses will acquire all power, and 
will use it to make the continuance of the Union and the 
existence of the present social arrangements impossible. 
The new suffrage, they say, will return eighty Parnell- 
ites; the new Municipalities will be filled with Careys; 
the new Oounty Boards will make the lives of the county 
gentlemen intolerable to them. In a country where the 
lower the stratum you reach, the more virulent is political 
passion, is it not foolish to go lower than you can possibly 
help? Is it not, at all events, wiser to wait until time, reme- 
dial measures, and it may be the effect of hopelessness, have 
so calmed down passion, that the lower mass may at least be 
in the temper, bad as that is, which the mass just above them 
shows just now ? 





three days’ imprisonment each, no sympathy would have been 


The Englishman who argues dogmatically about Ireland 
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— 
shows, in so doing, that he does not understand the almost 


infinite complexity of her conditions; and we, in addition, wish 
to write with the utmost respect of men who are, as we believe, 
entirely sincere, and who, if they could but be certain of benefit 
toIreland, would run great political risks ; but we must, never- 
theless, state our own opinion, which is that this hesitation 
rests on @ fundamental mistake. It isnot true that formulated 
disaffection is more formidable to a civilised authority than form- 
Jess disaffection, not true that a city in revolt is more danger- 
ous than a mob in insurrection. It would be true, if the 
Government were one of the kind which can use wholesale 
massacre as an instrument, because it is easier to massacre 
a mob than an organised body; but on no other condition is 
it trae. The opponents of advance will admit, we suppose, 
that the grant of liberties will not of itself add to the number 
of the disaffected ; and if it does not, how will it add to their 
wer? Take Dublin, for instance, as the best, because the 
+ extreme illustration. How will Dublin, assuming the 
sauerity of its people to be disaffected, which is, of course, 
not proved, be more powerful to make its disaffection effective 
if all ratepayers elect the Members and the Municipality? At 
present, on the hypothesis assumed, Dublin is misrepresented 
in Parliament and the Muncipal Council, and partly in con- 
uence forms and shelters murderous societies, harasses the 
sili, riots in the streets, and by its own sympathies keeps 
up the flame of disaffection throughout Ireland. What more 
could it do, if its disaffection were legally organised? The 
Members and Council could not, it is admitted, throw the 
people into the streets, for if they did, force could be legiti- 
mately applied, and force is on the other side. They could not 
organise Murder Clubs, for that is not the nature of public 
bodies ; and if they did, they would be exposed and betrayed by 
their own minorities, who in so acting would be in no danger 
of hatred as informers. They would only be protecting the 
city revenue. The Council could only give votes, pass resolu- 
tions, and refuse aid to the general Government; and these 
things are done now, with the addition that the mob, having 
no legal voice, finds one of its own, which is mere roaring, 
unintelligible, and therefore unanswerable ;—and with this 
further aggravation, that the whole populace assumes an atti- 
tadewhich is one of seeming complicity in murder. Noconceivable 
Municipality of Dublin, if it were ready to declare war, or vote 
the moral necessity of insurrection, could be half as dangerous 
as the equally-disaffected populace, plus the Invincibles, plus 
the rowdies who harass the police. Such a Municipality, 
however enragé, must act through forms, must keep its 
engagements, must possess an ear and a mouth and a tongue. 
No municipality in Ireland could ever be so dangerous as the 
Paris Commune, which controlled, it is believed, 150,000 men 
who had passed through the military mill,and the Commune was 
not half as dangerous as Paris in formlessinsurrection. It was 
after the Insurgent authority dissolved itself, not while it 
existed, that its most desperate members resolved that Paris 
should die by suicide, and so nearly carried out their in- 
tention. The Dublin Municipality, if filled with O’Briens 
and Sextons—we do not say Careys, for many Careys are 
not in existence, and if they were, would betray each other— 
could not arm and drill the populace, and if they could, would 
only make the direct application of military force in its more 
terrible forms much easier. They could be dealt with by 
legislation, by negotiation, by compromise, by all the methods 
of transacting human business, far more easily than a mob; 
= it is a hostile mob which, on the theory, is the 
ernative, 

We are putting deliberately the most extreme case we can 
think of, in its most extreme form, and the argument applies 
to every part of Ireland. We need not say that we do not 
expect the development of that extreme form of resistance. 
On the contrary, we expect that the disaffection as well as 
the anarchy will be less, that the Councils, if powerful enough 
to be attractive, will be found conservative forces. They 
will attract able men, and able men soon grow sick of aim- 
less and useless agitations. Moreover, they will interest the 
hole people, and thus give a chance to those who are on the 
side of order and common-sense, as well as to those who are 
on the side of unreason. At present, as we believe, a disturbed 
district in Ireland usually contains two broad parties, a timid 
ee — 7 vine v a - a united and 

' ority on the side of disorder. e minority com- 
ines resolutely, though secretly, for purposes of pa in- 
ge or outrage; the majority combines for nothing, 
a = y or publicly, but rushes whining to clutch at the skirts 
¢ Executive. The legal body could not increase the mino- 





rity’s opportunity of combination, for that is perfect; but it would 
increase tenfold the majority’s, for it would give it the desired 
protection of legal forms. If the majority in Ireland had but 
the habit of combination, they would very soon reduce the 
minority to order; and there is no school for teaching that 
habit equal to a legal assembly of any kind, compelled to learn 
how to do business and overcome obstacles. If this is not 
true, the social instinct found in all other communities, even 
savage communities, does not exist in Ireland, and there is 
absolutely nothing to be hoped for or done, except to suffer 
the Irish, being anarchists by force of a hitherto unknown 
instinct, to kill one another out. That is nonsense. 

But we shall be told that, even if there is a majority for 
order, there is not one for the Union. The Home-rulers, if 
eighty in number, would be unendurable in Parliament, and 
the aggregate of municipalities would be ungovernable from 
London. We do not in the least believe in the occurrence of 
either contingency; but granting all that is alleged, we maintain 
that the total result would be improvement; that we should then 
be in presence of organised forces, and not of anarchical forces ; 
and that we should fight harder, or compromise more ably, or 
on occasion yield more openly, than we do now. If Ireland 
contains a minority ready to defend the Union, every liberty will 
give them fresh resources, and if all Ireland is hostile—which 
we do not believe—we would rather seek for a modus vivendi 
with united Ireland than with Ireland distracted as she is, 
and should find one, whether in concession or in coercion, 
more easily than we do. The grievances to be removed would 
be solid, the plaints to be heard irresistible, the demands to 
be rejected impossible, and the course of the State would be 
clear. At present, it is purely empirical, and the force of 
Britain, which is perhaps fiftyfold that of Ireland, is lost, 
because opinion is so divided as to Irish claims that action 
in either direction becomes impossible. 

We have said, it will be perceived, nothing of our usual 
political argument, that the Irish have a right to their fran- 
chises as good as that of the English, and nothing of the 
Liberal argument that liberty is the strongest reconciling 
force, for we are addressing men who for the moment are 
inclined to deny both. We accept their own ground, and 
contend that if they are right, and if justice produces no 
sympathy and liberty no reconciliation, then still it is easier 
to deal with open and legalised and disciplined enemies, really 
representing the people, than with the anarchical, inarticulate, 
and, therefore, murderous forces with which we are now con- 
tending. If history has any meaning at all, it is that the 
forces of society, if allowed free legal expression through 
recognised methods, express themselves through those methods, 
that social strength accretes to them, and that they ultimately 
become able to keep down all hostile or anarchical opponents. 
Corporations have an instinct which, in the long-run, forbids 
them to add strength to an anarchy which would speedily 
threaten themselves. That Representative Councils are of 
necessity the expression of the social forces best suited to 
the genius of Ireland is, of course, a debateable question. 
We should be inclined to think that, if left to herself, 
she would be governed by elected Provincial Juntas or 
Committees, rather than by Councils, as Spaniards in revo- 
lution always are—at least, every popular movement in Ireland 
takes that form—but Irishmen deny this, and the question is 
purely for their decision. If we grant the essential matter, 
we cannot refuse the form they ask for, when that form is the 
one that we ourselves adopt. We believe that the Councils 
will either be conservative bodies strengthening the Adminis- 
tration, or enemies with whom negotiation is possible, and 
that a true representation of Ireland will be more manageable 
or more repressible than the existing false one. After all, is 
it not just a little ridiculous that we should be arguing with 
Whigs, on high a priori grounds, to show that the Town 
Councillors of Dublin and Cork and the constituency of 
Dungarvan cannot be regarded as bulwarks of the British 
Constitution ? 





THE FINANCIAL REVOLUTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


NGLISH Free-traders must not rejoice too soon in the 
passage of the great American “ Tax and Tariff Bill.” 

The acceptance of that remarkable measure shows, no doubt, 
that Free-trade is making progress, but it has not made much 
yet, and its enemies in the States are so numerous and so 
powerful that the battle will be a long one, and may not termi- 
nate precisely as Englishmen expect. The history of the 
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recent measure is a most unusual one. The ruling Repub- 
licans, as our readers are aware, contrived during the year 
1882 to disgust all the advocates of Civil-Service Reform, 
President Arthur and his entourage jobbing at least as recklessly, 
although not as openly, as any preceding Administration. 
The Reformers therefore abstained from voting at the Novem- 
ber elections, and the Democrats sent up so many Representa- 
tives and Senators that they carried the House by a heavy 
majority, and reduced the Republican majority in the Senate 
to one. The new Congress, however, did not come into power 
until March 5th, Monday last, and the ruling Republicans, fairly 
frightened, endeavoured to utilise the remaining time by set- 
ting their house in order. They were afraid of two things,— 
first, that the Democrats would force on the President a clean 
sweep of all officials, and then pass a strong Reform Bill; and 
second, that the incoming party, which though not in principle 
Free-trader, stands pledged never to raise surplus revenue, 
would, to enforce its theory and catch the Free-trade vote, 
make sweeping reductions in the Protective tariff. They, 
therefore, swept through Congress a Bill which, if honestly 
administered, grants to competent Civil Servants fixity of 
tenure, destroys corruption by patronage, and prohibits “ levies ” 
en officials for party purposes, and then cast about for some 
means of getting rid of surplus revenue. It was at first thought 
that they could effect this by large appropriations, especially 
one in aid of education, and this was for a time attempted. 
All manner of grants were sanctioned, till it is said the ex- 
penditure for next year will be increased by five millions 
sterling ; but this kind of “depletion’’ was nat enough. For 
some reason which we do not quite understand, Congress will 
not accede to proposals for raising the Navy to a level with 
the place which the Union claims in the world, and no grant 
except one for building a great Navy in two years could 
seriously affect the large American surplus. The people did 
not like the waste, the surplus threatened to exceed 
£28,000,000, and after all the “depletions” there was an 
ample margin for any reduction on the tariff. Indeed, Free-trade 
in everything but luxuries might have been established without 
any serious danger of embarrassing the Treasury, though it is 
still loaded with the Pension List of the war and some ex- 
travagant grants-in-aid. The Republican leaders, therefore, 
with the full support, as now appears, of President Arthur, 
resolved upon a grand reduction of the Treasury receipts, 
which would, they thought, deprive their rivals of their best 
argument for making concessions to Free-trade. They brought 
in a huge “Tax and Tariff Bill,” so complex in its pro- 
visions, that it was described by one set of speakers as a 
Protectionist measure and by another as a Free-trade 
measure, and that while one authority declared it would 
reduce Excise and Tariff equally, another asserted that it 
would reduce Excise by £13,000,000, and the Tariff by only 
£5,000,000 a year. The details are still expected, but it is 
certain that the “engineers” of the Bill have no love for 
Free-trade, and it is understood that manufacturers are 
jubilant, that Free-traders declare themselves betrayed, and 
that the substantial truth is something of this kind :—The 
Republicans have deprived the Treasury, as they hope, of 
£20,000,000 a year, two-thirds of its surplus revenue, by 
severe reductions on Excise, particularly in the internal 
duties on tobacco—an immense bribe to the South, and 
especially to Virginia and Louisiana—and have reduced 
many import duties on raw goods—wool, for example—and 
half-manufactured articles—low qualities of iron, for example— 
till the revenue will receive from them next to nothing. But 
they have not only maintained most of the duties on manu- 
factured articles, but they have, in some cases, actually 
increased them, woollen goods, for instance, paying for the 
future sixty per cent., while wool comes in free. In fact, as 
regards all articles into which skill enters, Protection is main- 
tained ; and the great manufacturing corporations, some of 
which grow so rich that they conceal their dividends by irregu- 
lar bonuses and by watering their stock, are left with their 
huge profits untouched. The Democrats, fiercely annoyed, 
endeavoured to resist the Bill by “ filibustering ”—that is, by 
obstruction—hoping to delay it till March 5th, when the new 
Congress would come into power; but they were beaten by a 
new rule of procedure, extemporised for the occasion, which we 
do not thoroughly understand ; and some twenty-four hours 
before the Session ended the Bill passed both Houses, and 
was immediately accepted by the President. _It is, therefore, 
law. 

The Democrats are now in power by a majority of nearly 
one hundred in the House of Representatives, and, so far 
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as that House is concerned, they could repeal the Bj 

Senate, however, which is still Republiedas would re Bi. 
that, and the incoming party are said to meditate a different 
course. This is, to raise the Free-trade flag in earnest onal 
the Tax and Tariff Bill, and so extend its provisions by a me 
plementary Bill as to sweep away all duties on imports not esse 
tial, like the alcohol duty, to the safety of the Treasury. The, 
calculate that two or three Republican Senators who ha 4 
to be convinced Free-traders, and who forced the few gua 
reductions of protective duties to be found in the Tax ang 
Tariff Bill, would on principle abstain from voting, and thus 
suffer the Bill to become law. That is a shrewd device, and 
of course, would be most favourable to Free-trade; but it 
is very doubtful if it will be either ‘adopted or serious] 
considered. In the first place, President Arthur would 
veto the Bill, and he sits in the White House till March 
1885. There is no chance of a two-thirds majority in 
the Senate to pass a Free-trading Bill over the President's 
head. In the second place, the Democrats, as a party, have 
not completely made up their minds to adopt Free-trade 
Their ancient principle that taxation in excess of Treas ; 
needs is plunder of the citizen predisposes them in that direc. 
tion, as does their traditional alliance with the South, which 
before the war was essentially Free-trade, and did not yield to 
high tariffs even in consideration of safety for the “ peculiar insti. 
tution ;” but they are not Free-traders by conviction. Many of 
them are Protectionists from an idea of patriotism, some have the 
notion, so widely spread in Europe, that Free-trade is the de. 
vice of English manufacturers, and all are most unwilling to 
move at any risk of being in advance of public sentiment, 
That sentiment is not yet clearly formed, and every American 
gives inquirers a different account. Speaking only as onlookers 
intensely interested in the development of American opinion, 
and subject, of course, to local evidence, we should say that 
the Free-trade opinion based on reasoning makes very slow 
progress anywhere, but that the Free-trade opinion based on 
interest is in the West conquering the ‘mass vote,” till, 
perhaps, a clear half of all voters in the Union are on that 
side. The cultivators of the West and the body of the people 
in the great towns are nearly sick of the dearness of all 
manufactured goods caused by Protection, and begin to see 
that they lose more than they get by a high tariff. But they 
are still perplexed by the notions that for artisans Protection 
means high wages; that if Free-trade were established, agri- 
culture would be the only American business; and that it 
is a proud position for the Union, which contains all 
climates, to be like a separate planet, independent of 
the Universe. Free-trade, therefore, is mastering the people, 
but has not mastered them; while, curiously enough, its in- 
fluence is, as regards the States in their corporate action, slightly 
receding. Formerly, the Protectionists could only depend on 
the Eastern and Middle States, but now weé are told that they 
are advancing in the South, where, with cheap and docile 
labourers, manufacturers are rapidly acquiring the political 
influence which throughout the Union falls to corporations. 
As the States and not the citizens elect the Senate, this is in 
politics a serious consideration. At all events, the Democrat 
leaders hesitate, and although the surplus in the Treasury will 
still be nearly ten millions, we question if they will yet go 
very far. They will not like wholly to stop the payment of 
the Debt, or to forego the luxury of making grants, and they 
will, we suspect, wait for orders from the bulk of their con- 
stituents. As the wave of population rolls westward, the order 
is sure to come; but it has not come yet. The permeation of 
the Free-trade argument through such vast masses is terribly 
slow, and the incredible prosperity of the American fisc—a 
prosperity without a parallel or even a foreshadowing in 
history—naturally suggests inaction. We English are proud of 
our taxation, and think ourselves very rich; but imagine even Mr. 
Gladstone repealing twenty millions of taxes in one year, and 
then grumbling that really this plethora of the Treasury cannot 
be allowed, for if it is the Debt will be extinct, and there will be 
no form of investment which Congress can authorise by law. 
That extraordinary argument weighs in the Union with 
grave financiers, and is actually in one way sound. The whole 
note circulation of the Union rests on the obligation of the 
Banks to keep United States Bonds equal to their output; 
and if there are no Bonds left, the currency laws must 
be remodelled from the very foundation. We look 
forward, therefore, to the ultimate victory of Free-trade 
in the Union; but we do not expect it yet, or for some years 
to come. 
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HOW TO SAVE THE EMBANKMENT. 


E History of the Thames Embankment may be written 
in three chapters,—How it was made, how it is being 
id for, and how it has been spoiled. The first of these 
pelongs to a past which already seems remote. The second is 
in the historic present, for the money was raised by a loan 
which is still outstanding. The third has been contributed 
without any warning by the Metropolitan District Railway. 
The ratepayer has now the double annoyance of seeing the 
Embankment disfigured by the railway ventilators, and of being 
called upon twice a year to pay for making what the Railway 
Company are bent upon disfiguring. Of oll the uses to which 
« the lungs of London” have from time to time been turned, this 
issurely the strangest. First of all, we set apart certain spaces 
on the Embankment, which are to be planted and laid out as 
dens for the enjoyment of the vast mass of people who 
live within a mile or so of the northern bank of the River. 
Next, we watch to see how far this benefit is valued by those 
on whom it is conferred. And then, when the crowds that fill 
every available spot on a summer’s afternoon and evening have 
made this point perfectly clear, we undo a great part of our 
work, by allowing the District Railway to pick out these very 
oases for the discharge of all the poisonous vapours which its 
engines can generate in a journey round London. The objec- 
tions to the ventilators are three, any one of which ought to be 
fatal to them. To begin with, they take up space in a part 
of London where space is peculiarly precious. The Gardens on 
the Thames Embankment are not a foot too large for the end 
they have to discharge. More ground, rather than less, is 
wanted to make them what they ought to be, and now an 
appreciable fraction of their area has been taken by the Railway 
for its own use. In the second place, the buildings occupying 
the space of which the public have been legally robbed 
promise to be singularly ugly, and they will so dominate the 
gardens in which they are placed, that the eye will find it 
difficult to fix itself on anything else. An oblong mass of 
yellow brickwork, chastely roofed with grey slate, does not seem 
to have many elements of fascination ; but for all that, it may 
supply the one impression which the visitor will carry away 
from the Embankment Gardens. Nor is it only the eye that 
will have reason to complain. The nose, unless it is the victim 
of a diseased passion for the fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
will suffer at least as much. ‘To sit in the neighbourhood of 
a ventilator will be to inhale a gush of poisonous vapour every 
time that a train passes, and as trains pass on an average about 
every ninety seconds, the discharge will be practically con- 
tinuous. This is the conception we form to ourselves of 
making the most of a great public improvement. 


Now, how did all this come about? Immediately by the opera- 
tion of an Act of Parliament. The District Company have the 
law on their side. They could not have opened a single venti- 
lator, if they had not first come to Parliament for leave, and 
only last Session Parliament gave them leave. So far, there- 
fore, the District Railway may consider itself the injured party. 
It has robbed no one and interfered with no one’s comfort, 
without first explaining to both Houses what it proposed to do, 
and asking if, after thus unbosoming itself, it might go and 
doit. If we push inquiry a little further back, and ask how 
this leave came to be given, the answer is that the blunder is 
due partly to the carelessness of those who were concerned in 
Opposing the Bill, and partly to the imperfect publicity 
given to Private Bills, even when they affect considerable 
public interests, The Corporation of London and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were both hostile to the Bill, and it 
might have been thought that two such powerful bodies, fight- 
ing, so to say, for their own hearths, would have had no 
difficulty in throwing it out. Nor would they have had, if they 
had taken the precaution of making the public understand 
what it was that the Bill proposed to do. There should have 
been meetings at the Mansion House or the Guildhall ; the 
Members for the City and for Westminster should have been 
plied with deputations ; the President of the Board of Trade 
should have been given no peace, until he consented to oppose 
the Bill at every stage. Not one of these expedients seems 
to have been resorted to The Bill was opposed, but it was 
Opposed in such a milk-and-water fashion that it passed 
without difficulty or investigation. The blame of this 
extraordinary oversight must be borne to some extent by 
= Present arrangements for the conduct of Private-bill legis- 
re It is the merest chance whether the public know any- 
‘: ing of what is going on in the Committee-rooms. Some- 
imes the proceedings get a line or two of notice in a corner 





of the morning papers, and we learn that the room was cleared, 
and that on the readmission of the public the Chairman 
announced that the Committee were of opinion that the pre- 
amble of the Bill had or had not been proved. What seems to be 
wanted is that when the Committee have finished their examina- 
tion of a Bill, the Chairman should draw up a short statement 
of the object of the Bill, and that this statement should be 
printed with the votes. In the case of the great majority of 
private Bills with which no public object is in any way asso- 
ciated, one line of explanation would be sufficient. That this 
Bill confirms certain family arrangements, and that this other 
provides for the purchase of certain land by a railway, would 
ordinarily be an adequate report for a Chairman to make. 
But in the case of the Ventilators on the Embankment, it 
would have been his duty to set out the number and size of 
the ventilators it was proposed to set up, and the precise 
places at which it was proposed to place them. In this way, 
the public would have had a fair warning of what the Railway 
proposed to do; and though it is conceivable that no one would 
have read the Chairman’s statement when it was printed, it is 
almost certain that it would have attracted the attention of 
some Member of Parliament or some journalist, and have been 
made the text of either a speech or an article. 

The immediate question, however, is how the mischief can 
be prevented, now that it is so nearly done. If the Act arm- 
ing the District Railway with power to disfigure the Embank- 
ment at its pleasure were a public Act, or if the Railway 
Company had begun work in the winter, instead of in the 
spring, there would by comparison have been no difficulty. In 
the one case, a-public Bill could have been introduced, simply 
repealing the obnoxious provision, and compensating the Rail- 
way for any expense it had actually incurred in reliance on 
the leave given last Session. In the other case, the same 
end would have been attained by the introduction of a 
private Bill. As it is, however, the House of Commons is 
opposed, and rightly opposed, to mixing up two distinct 
branches of its work, and introducing a public Bill to repeal a 
private one; while it is not now possible, under the Standing 
Orders, to introduce a private Bill during the present Session. 
Unless, therefore, some exception is permitted to these 
two regulations, nothing can be done for another year. As 
a great part of the work is still unfinished, in spite of the 
rapidity with which the Railway Company have pushed it for- 
ward, this delay would be extremely costly. The difference 
in the compensation money would be the difference between 
the cost of an unfinished work, and the cost of a completed 
work. The best solution, therefore, that can be suggested is 
that the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works should 
move to suspend the Standing Orders, so as to allow of a Bill 
to repeal the clause under which the District Railway are 
aeting being at once introduced. If any one who has seen 
the handiwork of the Company really thinks well of it, he 
would then have an opportunity of being heard. If, as is 
more probable, the Bill would be carried through both Houses 
by acclamation, Parliament would only have to congratulate 
itself on its second thoughts being wiser than its first. Only, 
it is important to bear in mind that every day that Sir James 
Hogg delays to take this course, the Ratepayers of London will 
have to pay a larger sum by way of compensation. 








THE NEW SUFFERING OF THE POOR. 
M° Tory writers—and, indeed, most writers of all 
3 parties, for literature is, as against labour, instinctively 
conservative—are apt to accuse the Poor of our day of seeking 
in all their movements for “ Equality,” which subsequently is 
always shown to be “impossible.” It is not impossible at all, 
on certain conditions, one of which is that society shall be 
brigaded and subjected to orders as severely as any army ; but, 
for purposes of discussion, the assertion may be allowed. Men, 
if they desire equality at all, always desire to be “free and 
equal,” and, as equality and freedom cannot be obtained 
together, their request may fairly be pronounced impossible. 
But is it true that the thirst of the modern poor—the poor of 
1883—is for equality ? It was once, when the world, and more 
especially the world of the European Continent, was oppressed 
by the régime of privilege to a degree of which we have happily 
lost even the memory; but is it now? It seems to us, 
watching with somewhat hopeless eyes the new move- 
ment from below, as it breaks out in country after country, 
that the grand desire of the poor, the desire which Anarchists, 
Collectivists, Communists, Socialists, dreamer’s and agitators 
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of all descriptions use as their lever, is not so much for equality 
in any far-reaching sense, as for security. There are fanatics of 
all kinds, of course, among the poor, as among the well-to-do, 
and the fanatics for equality are numerous; but they base their 
demand upon an idea, the inherent dignity of man, and not 
upon a suffering, and are but a group, though very often the 
group which leads. It is with a suffering that the poor sym- 
pathise, and though the absence of equality may produce one, 
they as a body usually look for something more concrete and 
positive. They are certainly acting all over the world as if 
they felt some new pain, which is not legal,—for they are less 
oppressed than ever before,—nor economic,—for their material 
condition is on the whole advancing,—and we cannot resist the 
impression that it is to be sought in a lately developed con- 
sciousness of the insecurity which, far more than any positive 
want of means, differentiates them from the possessors of 
property. The indications of this are to be found on every 
hand. The country in which Socialism and kindred beliefs are 
weakest, is England, where inequality is most perfect, but where 
insecurity is robbed of some of its terrors by the operation 
of the Poor-law. The only poor class on the Continent which 
does not rebel is the only one which is secure, and cannot be 
deprived of its position, lowly as that may be, the peasant-pro- 
prietary. The strongest desire of the tenantry in Ireland, in 
England, in Spain, in Italy, is for protection against eviction. 
The most serious movements among the artisans in France, 
Germany, and the cities of Austria are those which have for 
their object the vesting of the power to employ labour in the 
Communes, which the artisans would control, and through which 
they would indirectly be ableto protect themselves from dismissal. 
Even in England, it is proposals for a kind of security, security 
against accident, sickness, and the pecuniary consequences of 
death, which elicit the greatest financial efforts from the opera- 
tives, and excite their warmest enthusiasm. The resentment 
caused by dismissal, especially arbitrary dismissal, is notori- 
ously—after jealousy and agrarian disputes—the most frequent 
cause of violent crime; and the leader of any violent move- 
ment, especially in Germany and Italy, is almost invariably a 
“dismissed” man. Of course, in all social movements the 
movers hope for concrete gain also, for more wages, 
for a lighter stint of work—the latter on the Continent an 
honest and well-justified demand—or for fairer promotion ; but 
the propelling force, the sting which makes men’s minds so bitter, 
is still the sense of insecurity. The man can bear his life; what 
he cannot bear is the sense that it may by no fault of his own 
be suddenly made infinitely worse, that he has no protection 
against sickness, falling trade, accident, or what he deems his 
employer’s caprice. 

Tf this conjecture is correct, and, for ourselves, we have little 
doubt of it, the evidence would be worth probing to the bottom, 
for there would be hope in such a theory. It would be, in the 
first place, something to know that the social rebellion of which 
the world is growing so full is not aimless, not unfounded, not 
wholly irrational, or even “ sentimental,” but is provoked by a 
real, perhaps a removable cause. Nothing makes rulers so hope- 
less andin the end so cruel, as the idea that they are encounter- 
ing petitioners who are not reasoning beings, whose desires are 
vague; who revolt they know not why, and keep quiet without 
a cause; who, in fact, are lunatics to be restrained, rather than 
subjects to be heard. If the desire of the Proletariat can only 
be formulated, so that the class itself comprehends it, then, even 
if it be unattainable, a child’s cry for the moon to play with, 
still, comprehension is possible, and with comprehension, 
compromise. And it is even more to know that the workers 
grievanee is not something separate and unaccountable, 
something as peculiar as their dress, but one well known to 
those above them, and whether removable or not, tangible and 
solid. The poor—if the insecurity of their lives is their great 
torment—are but waking up to a perception which has bur- 
dened the lives of those above them for generations, to an 
anxiety which more than any other embitters the lives 
of the educated who do not possess property. The English 
middle-class, of all working grades, are not often bitter; but 
they are anxious and suspicious, and their burden is insecurity. 
Till they have saved or acquired something, be it only a year’s 
income, they are never free from a form of care which, in a 
majority of them, poisons happiness. They may fail, cr grow 
sick, or be dismissed. They value an “independence,” however 
small, above all earthly possessions, and strive for it with an 
earnestness which often materially affects the character, till in 
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England alone in the world the old are far gentler and more 
liberal than the middle-aged. They are free in old age of g 
mental thorn. The handicraftsmen were formerly not like that, 
They suffered from everything except a poisoned forethought, 
Education, however—we mean the education of circums: 
rather than of any School Board—has done its work, and 
with much of the better qualities of the middle-class there 
has come to many of them the middle-class fear of the 
future, the restlessness of pecuniary apprehension, the im. 
patience of a position in which nothing is or can be secure, 
Workmen with children can hardly save, and with one-half of 
them, three months’ suspension of labour, from sickness, acej. 
dent, or dismissal, means acute privation. It is far worse on the 
Continent, where there is no Poor-law, where giving credit jg 
much less practised, and where the landlords, if not more 
grasping, are far more rigorous and exact. There the sense of 
insecurity rises in certain classes to a positive horror, especial] 
in the artisans who live by luxury, and those far below them, who 
are really artisans’ servants, till thousands of men welcome any 
attack on a society which, as they conceive, leaves them in such g 
position, They are not anarchists or agitators, but they sympa. 
thise with the objects of dreamers till their leaders can denouncein 
the Chamber the trials of Anarchists, with a certainty that they 
are making effective electoral speeches. The basis of the horror, 
too, is for them a real one. The difference of position on the Con. 
tinent between a man who owns a pound a week and the man who 
earns one is simply infinite. The latter is never safe, and it ig 
safety which is the root of sweetness in life. Ifhe takes to saving, 
the penury of forty years, while saving half his whole income, 
only brings him up to his rival’s position. Ten shillings a week 
saved for forty years yields a pound a week in Rente. If, as most 
usually happens, he does not save, a sprained ancle, a heavy fall, 
the failure of an employer, a quarrel with the foreman may 
reduce him to the position of a savage in a desert, without food, 
home, or the means of procuring either. Insecurity of that kind 
bites, and turns men with any tinge of natural bitterness in them 
—and even those who write or read this are not all full of sweet. 
ness and light—into rancorous enemies, or at best cynical critics 
of everything that exists. It is not the absence of “ extrys,” as an 
American writer has just defined luxuries, which makes modern 
men savage, or even the poorness of the necessaries obtainable, but 
the haunting fear of the hour when the necessaries will not be 
there. Nothing embitters like terror,and it is, we are convinced,in 
the new consciousness that there is cause for terror in the present 
arrangements of society that the origin of the new violence of 
the poor is to be sought. We ask what they can hope from 
assassination or arson, and forget how blindly the terrified hit 
out. What does the servant-girl hope for who leaps out. of 
window at the cry of fire P 


It is not our business here to discuss political remedies, 
though we would fain hope that a wiser Poor-law is approach- 
ing all over Europe, a law under which not only will property: 
owners be taxed, but they and the poor will unite to form 
the reserve fund of industry; and of mental relief, we see 
little hope. Christianity, at least on its feminine side—the side 
which teaches resignation—is not gaining ground, and of purely 
intellectual help we can as yet discern no trace. There never 
was so little stoicism anywhere, except among the rich, who, 
Carlyle said were full of it, and who, we should say, if we 
wanted to be cynical, show much fortitude in bearing others’ 
miseries. Everybody who suffers now-a-days either rages of 
whines in a way which our grandfathers would have pro 
nounced shameful, but which is possibly not the result of 
weaker hearts, but of nerves more highly strung. We suppose 
that last is, in part at least, the explanation of the precise time 
of the change which has passed over the poor. They feel more 
acutely, not so much because they have learned more, though 
that has something to do with it, as because, in the altered con- 
ditions of the world, their nerves have become less hard. Life 
is a little less of a battle, and because it is less, because the 
danger is intermittent, and even avoidable, its approach seems 
indefinitely more formidable. The countryman who has livedin 
London for ten years undergoes some change which, when here 
turns, makes him percipient of the previously unperceived loneli- 
ness of thecountry-side, and percipient witha certain alarm. That 
a change is passing over the temper of the “dim, common popula- 
tions,” as well as over their opinions, is certain; and it may well 
be that the cause is the increase of sensitiveness which comes 0 
increased comfort. They have felt, however slightly, the effect 
of the warmer air, and the cold seems to them not only dan- 
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vous, but unendurable, till they rage with any one who even 
oe to keep the door ajar. 





THE CONDITIONS OF “THE GRAND STYLE.” 
ATTHEW ARNOLD has told us much of the Grand Style 
in prose and poetry, and has illustrated with no mean 
success what he has told us by his own example. There are few 
modern writers who have thrown so much of the grand style 
into their sayings and their verse. In his prose, we might refer 
to almost any of his most characteristic sentences, for example, 
that about “distinction” of style, in one of the essays on 
Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin :—“ Her soul had the same 
character as his talent,—distinction. Of this quality the world 
is impatient, it chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, hates it, 
it ends by receiving its influence, and by undergoing its law;” 
or his description of the atmosphere in Homer; “ the 
pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of an 
Ionian sky ;” or even his famous description of Heine’s bitter 
spirit :—“ One man in many millions, a Heine, may console 
himself and keep himself erect in suffering by a colossal irony 
of this sort, by covering himself and the universe with the red- 
fire of this sinister mockery; but the many millions cannot, 
cannot if they would.” Still more remarkable is the grand 
style of his finest verse. Take his first touch in recalling 
Shakespeare :— 
“ Others abide our question, thou art free ! 
We ask and ask,—thou smilest and art still 
Out-topping knowledge ;” 
or his noble description of Sophocles :— 
“ Whose even-balanced soul 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age ; 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild ; 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 
The mellow glory of the Attic Stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and his child.” 
Or take his memorable description of Byron :— 
“ What helps it now that Byron bore 
With haughty scorn that mock’d the smart, 
From Europe to the Aitolian shore, 
The pageant of his bleeding heart ?”” 
Or, as marking his very highest point in terseness and grandeur, 
take his description of the restless Roman noble and the Eastern 
mystic :-— 
“Tn his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian Way ; 


He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers— 
No easier and no quicker pass’d 
The impracticable hours. 
The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world. : 
The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled. 
The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the Legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 
If there be a truly grand style in prose and poetry, surely these 
are perfect specimens of what it means,—words with a stately 
rhythm not too stately for their statelier meaning, words ex- 
pressing the full consciousness of a certain splendour of sig- 
nificance, clothed in a seemly form and moving with a certain 
majesty of step. Matthew Arnold’s own favourite illustration of 
the grand style is Milton’s verse, and it would be difficult to 
find a happier illustration. Open Milton’s poems where you 
will, and almost the first line on which your eye alights will 
ive some adequate illustration of what the grand style means:— 
“ Oft, on a plot of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 
What a majesty in the tone and rhythm of this description of 
& mere sound entering the ear! Or take the next few lines, in 
which a first impression on the eye is imaged with equal 
grandeur ;— 
“Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still, removad place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.” 
— go to Milton’s prose works, and we shall be disappointed. 
ya we find not the grand style, but something very 
erent,—the grandiose style, where the dignity and sim- 





plicity of true culture are wanting to the effect of grandeur, 
where the ear is jarred by a pomp of manner too great for the 
weight of meaning. Take, for instance, a passage which is 
sometimes quoted as one illustrating the singular grandeur of 
Milton’s prose style, but which appears to us overloaded with 
“gaudy and ungraceful ornament.” “Look upon this, thy poor 
and almost spent and expiring Church; leave her not a prey to 
these importunate wolves that wait and think long till they 
devour thy tender flock; these wild boars that have broke into 
thy vineyard, and left the print of their polluting hoofs on the 
souls of thy servants. O let them not bring about their 
damned designs, that stand now at the entrance of the 
bottomless pit, expecting the watchword to open and let 
those dreadful locusts and scorpions to reinvolve us in that 
pitchy cloud of infernal darkness, where we should never more 
see the sun of thy truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, 
never more hear the bird of morning sing!” ‘ Wolves that wait 
and think” are obviously very unnatural wolves; wild boars 
that leave “the print of their polluting hoofs” on the soul, are 
wild boars unknown to natural history ; “‘ scorpions and locusts ” 
which are to hide “ the sun of truth” are clearly metaphorical 
scorpions and locusts, so that when we are told that they will 
prevent us from ever more hearing “ the bird of morning ” sing, 
we ask, bewildered, what worse loss than the loss of “ the sun of 
truth ” the loss of the lark’s song is meant to prefigure. Clearly, 
this is not the “ grand,” but the “ grandiose” style, the style in 
which the form of expression smothers the meaning, instead of 
adequately reflecting it; and no fault is so common in Milton’s 
prose as this,—a fault, indeed, which almost permeates it. 
The same fault is often to be found in the prose of Dr. Johnson, 
though hardly ever in his conversation, where we may find 
plenty of specimens of a style very closely approaching to the 
grand style, and falling short of it only in the missing sense 
of that perfect rhythm and delicacy of minute impression 
which seems essential to soften the grandeur of a great person- 
ality into the aptness and beauty of true stateliness. Dr. 
Johnson’s “ roar,” as it was called, was not the grand style, 
because Dr. Johnson was not a poet, and could only write one 
kind of impressive verse. For the grand style, there must 
be not only some consciousness of a great personality, 
but also some real sense of correspondence between the 
rhythm of the poet’s mind and the rhythm of the universal 
order itself. Milton felt this correspondence profoundly, 
so soon as he was in the mood of verse, and there is no clearer 
indication of the’true poetic nature than this,—that the mood 
of verse should be a tempering and restraining mood, a 
mood which puts a bridle on the vagrant fancy, and curtails 
excess of metaphor and verbiage, instead of multiplying it; and 
this restraining, tempering, and stimulating touch was certainly 
communicated to Milton’s imagination by the mood of verse, 
But in the mood of controversy, Milton did not feel at all this 
restraining sense that he must in some sense conform his own 
mind to the rhythm of the divine order, and hence we see in 
the eloquence of his controversial works little but the untamed 
luxuriance of prodigal fancy and irritable self-will. It would 
be impossible, nevertheless, to find a better illustration of the 
sense which a great poct ought to have that his mind is bound to 
conform its own rhythm to some rhythm of divine order, to be dis- 
cerned by him, though with difficulty, in the world without, 
than Milton’s great invocation to Urania, at the beginning 
of the seventh book of “ Paradise Lost,” to descend with him 
and guide him in the sphere of earth, as she had previously 
guided him in the supersensual world :— 
“More safe, I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 

To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 

On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues ; 

In darkness and with dangers compass’d round 

And solitude, yet not alone, whilst thou 

Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 

Parples the East ;—still govern thou my song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few.” 
We could not give a nobler example of “the grand style” than 
those few lines, or a clearer indication that the poet whose 
language falls naturally into its rhythm, must be one with 
a deep sense of personal greatness, dominated by the thought 
that unless that greatness is subdued into full harmony 
with the rhythm of a diviner order than its own, it cannot be the 
true greatness. Verse almost always exercises this spell over 
Milton, subduing his thought into a sort of majestic humility 
not natural to him in any but the poetic mood. In prose, he 
is often a scold, and his voice betrays all the discords of a 
scold; in verse, a lofty patience comes to the succour of his 
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greatness, and makes it chime in with the divine order, instead 
of simply clashing with others in angry competition for the 
divine favour. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that “ the grand style,” in this 
sense; is the style of all true poets, so far as they are true poets. 
But this we should entirely deny. Tennyson, for instance, is 
not only a true, but a great poet, and he can command the 
grand style at times; but then, again, a great deal of his 
poetry, and a great deal of his fine poetry, is not written in the 
grand style, and some of his most effective poetry is written in 
a style wholly inconsistent with the grand style, in a self- 
pitying, or a feverish and morbid style. “Ulysses” is in 
the grand style; “Tithonus” is in the grand style; many 
passages in the “Idyls of the King,” more especially “ The 
Passing of Arthur ” and parts of “The Coming of Arthur,” are 
in the grand style; but “Tears, idle tears,” could not possibly 
be in the grand style, its note being essentially that of the 
minor key ; “ Locksley Hall” is not only not in the grand 
style, but is the reflection of a morbid mood ; “The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” and “ Enoch Arden,” and “ Aylmer’s Field,” and 
“The Golden Supper,” and the tales in verse in general, 
are not, and could not be, in the grand style, as they 
are not chastened enough, not subdued enough in spirit, 
not lucid enough in their outlook on the Universe, for the 
grand style. Again, very little that either Byron or Shelley 
ever wrote is in “the grand style,’—parts of the “ Cenci,” 
the concluding lines of “Alastor,” perhaps the sonnet on 
“ Mutability ” and on “ Ozymandias,” and a few other poems, 
being exceptions in the case of Shelley. But Shelley un- 
doubtedly knew what it was. The concluding passage in 
“ Alastor’ is one of the finest examples of “the grand style” 
which our language contains :— 

‘Tt is a woe too ‘ deep for tears’ when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing spirit 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans, 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 
Bat pale despair and cold tranquillity, 
Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave, which are not what they were.” 

Mr. Swinburne has rarely touched “ the grand style,” except, 
perhaps, in the self-restrained iambics of “ Atalanta” and the 
other Greek play. Mr. Browning almost anxiously repudiates 
the grand style, his great ambition being to be familiar, modern, 
and interlocutory. But of Shakespeare, one naturally asks,—did 
not Shakespeare understand thoroughly the grand style? We 
should answer certainly he understood it, but he hardly ever used 
it when he was writing in his own name. He used it to per- 
fection when writing in the name of a great prince like Hamlet, 
a Roman aristocrat like Coriolanus, a mighty magician like 
Prospero, a desolate queen like Cleopatra; but in his own 
“Sonnets” he hardly ever touches the grand style. He seems 
hardly to have thought enough of his own personality to 
write, when writing in his own name, with the high solem- 
nity of Milton or Arnold. He reserved his illustrations 
of the grand style for the regal natures which he so finely 
painted,—for Cleopatra, when, in her passionate grief, she de- 
clares that,— 

* There is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting Moon ;” 
for Prospero, when he tells us that,— 
“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ;”’ 
for Macbeth, when he declares that,— 
‘Macbeth has murdered sleep.” 

The “grand style” used by a poet writing in his own name 
implies a deep sense of sonorous chords in his own being, in 
perfect harmony with the deeper chords of the universal order, 
and this many true poets have never felt at all, and many more 
only in rare moods. Wordsworth knew well what the grand 
style was, and used it not unfrequently with the most magnifi- 
cent effect, as, for example, in the “Ode to Duty,” every 
word of which is in the grand style,—and in the great ode, 
on the “Intimations of Immortality,” almost the whole of 
which is written in that style, though with some curious 
and remarkable flaws. But some of Wordsworth’s finer poems 
were in altogether a different key. ‘The Daisy,’ “The 





Little Celandine,” “The Green Linnet,” and all the poems of 
that class, are not and could not bave been in the grand style. 
They do not echo the deep sense of personal grandeur in 
Wordsworth so far as he was in harmony with the universal 





Rare 
order, and were not meant to do so, but only to reflect the little 
ripple of joy with which he received one of the smaller j 
pressions of Nature’s beauty. For “the grand style,” 7 
requisite that the writer should first be conscious, either aiveatae 
or dramatically, of some great personality ; and next, that h, 
should feel deeply the sympathy between that personality ial 
the great music of the divine order of which it forms a part. 


THE BILL TO PUT DOWN PIGEON-SHOOTING, 


yee discussion on Mr. Anderson’s excellent Bill entirely 
verified our recent remarks on the extraordinary power 
exerted by the leaders of Fashion to give the coup de 
grace to a practice that is morally discreditable, and yet 
which shows enormous tenacity of life till it receives 9 
stroke of this sort. Sir H. Maxwell, who moved the unsuccesg. 
ful amendment which was meant to dispose of the Bill, actually 
confessed that the condemnation of the practice by the Princess 
of Wales, had he believed in it, would have had far more weight 
with him than anything Mr. Anderson had said; and yet Mr, 
Anderson (though not exactly a taking or persuasive speaker) 
had stated his case with remarkable force and cogency. “TI do 
not believe,” said Sir H. Maxwell, “that the Princess of 
Wales has expressed any opinion adverse to the prac. 
tice of pigeon-shooting; but had she done so, her opinion 
would certainly have had far greater weight with me 
than the arguments which have been put forward by 
the honourable Member in support of his Bill.” That is 
frank, at all events, and may be regarded as making out our 
position so far as regards the particular case of Sir H. Maxwell 
with perfect success and precision. And, moreover, the general 
drift of the debate points in precisely the same direction. The 
second reading was carried by 195 votes against 40, so soon ag 
it was once understood that Mr. Anderson would withdraw his 
second clause, which was believed to interfere with “ sport” 
of a kind not condemned by the fashionable world, though 
worthy of all condemnation,—the hunting, we mean, of tame 
stags carted to the “ meet,” and carefully saved from the dogs to 
be hunted another time, when the run is over; and the hunting 
also of bagged foxes and trapped hares and rabbits, which 
have far less chance of escape than the wild animal. 
The fashionable world has not yet been educated up to 
disapproving such ignoble sports as these, sports which 
inflict far more than the ordinary amount of torture, because, 
at least in the case of the carted deer, they inflict it on a creature 
which has already gained an experience of terror in the same 
field, and which has less than the ordinary resources for escape. 
But the fashionable world not having been yet educated up to 
this point, and the sporting world being able to plead that her 
Majesty’s own staghounds should hardly be put down by law, Mr. 
Anderson thought that his Bill would be lost if he insisted on 
the second clause,—a clause which had not secured the high 
sanction accorded to the prohibition of pigeon-shooting,—and 
accordingly the second clause had to be thrown overboard, to 
save the first. We believe that he judged rightly, first, because 
it is far better in such cases for the law to follow the 
public conscience than to go before it, the only result of 
which is that the people revolt against the law; and next, 
because a real change for the better in the law, and one for 
which the public conscience is quite ripe, would probably have 
been indefinitely postponed by grasping at something for 
which the public conscience is not yet ripe. But nothing can 
show more powerfully the influence of fashion on the morale of 
the world than the mere fact that, while almost everybody was 
willing to give up the existing pastime of pigeon-shooting a8 
cruel and ignoble, and even Sir H. Maxwell, apparently, wanted 
only to be convinced that the Princess of Wales really disapproves 
it, to give it up too, the great majority in the House were strongly 
disinclined to condemn so very cruel and ignoble a form of 
amusement as hunting a tame stag,—a stag that has lost all its 
wild habits and all that keenness of sense peculiar to the wild 
state,—and would have rejected the Bill altogether, rather than 
condemn that miserable form of sport. We are not often able 
to say anything in favour of the speeches of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, but his speech of Wednesday entitles him to 
our cordial thanks. For our own parts, we regard the form 
of amusement for which the House of Commons proved itself 
so zealous on Wednesday, as hardly less cruel, though certainly 
more inhumane in the strict sense of that word, than that cruel 
amusement by which Sir Walter Scott, in “ Quentin Durward,’ 
represents Louis XI. as diverting from himself the wrath of 
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Charles of Burgundy,—the hunting of the false herald of the 
Lidgois and the Boar of Ardennes, by the two monarchs and 
their followers. 

Mr. Anderson more than justified the one provision of which he 
has really carried the second reading, the prohibition of Pigeon- 
shooting. He showed that it is not an athletic or skill-testing 
sport at all, that it is a mere form of gambling, a very cruel form 
of gambling, and usually deformed by the grossest inhumanities 
practised to weight the scales in favour of or against particular 
gamblers. He showed how often pigeons are half-blinded to make 
them fly awry, or tortured in the trap te make them spring at 
once into the air; and that even at its best, this wholesale 
pigeon-slaughter is not an amusement testing either the endur- 
ance, or the keenness, or the sagacity of the true sportsman ; 
and, as we have said, he carried the House with him. But we 
very much doubt whether he would have carried the House 
with him, but for the previous sentence of high society. The 
¢ruth is, that the House, while loudly professing its wish to 
put an end to all cruelty, does not as yet believe in any sort of 
commensurability between the pains and pleasures of the lower 
animals and those of man. The obvious belief in the minds of 
¢he majority of the Members is that no amount of animal pain is 
4o0 great to compensate for a clear addition to human pleasure, 
however small, and that no amount of human pain is too small 
to outweigh in importance any amount of animal pain, however 
great. That seems to us an utterly immoral doctrine; but every 
victory like Mr. Anderson’s will make some substantial inroad 
on the obdurate and portentous selfishness of our too self- 
important race. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE LITERARY DIFFICULTIES OF THE TORIES. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—Will the writer of the article on “The Literary Difficul- 
ties of Tories” tell us where “the authors of the Church 
Catechism” “make much of the virtue of content,” meaning, 
probably, by “content,” resignation? I know of none, and 
shall be curious to learn what he is referring to. I have, so far, 
supposed that the true Liberal’s motto, “ Onward and upward,” 
eould rightly be claimed by an English Churchman. If I am 
told the Catechism says “ No” to this, it will be indeed a case 
of “an old friend with a new face.” Absit omen!—I am, Sir, 
&e., L. T. RenpELL. 


(Surely the Catechism preaches reverence to betters, content 
with your condition, and so on.—Eb. Spectator] 








THE PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH LAND. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Mr. F. Impey remarks that la petite culture is a lost art 
n England. Can he prove that, apart from pasture dairy- 
farming and market gardening, it was ever an art at all in this 
country? At all events, if it ever flourished, it must have 
existed under those very powers of settlement and feudal laws 
which he assumes to be such a hindrance to it now. Mr. Impey 
draws attention to the successful production of milk and butter 
on la petite culture system, applied to arable land in Denmark, 
and implies that the same system might be successful in this 
country. I agree with him that, as far as soil and climate are 
concerned, there is no valid reason why arable dairy-farming 
should not prosper here. The difficulty lies in the different 
habits of the people and circumstances of the countries. The 
Danish and Belgian peasant has inherited the qualities necessary 
‘to the practice of the extremely difficult art of la petite culture, 
and so, to a certain extent, have the animals, which are his 
‘intelligent fellow-workers. The traveller in those countries 
‘may see a cow and a donkey, an old woman and a pony, or any 
other pair of living creatures, yoked together to the plough or 
harrow, and getting on quite amicably together. In those 
countries, human beings and animals alike will do fairly well on 
food which neither would look at in England, and are no more 
exacting as to comfortable housing. The strictest economy in 
every respect is practised, hardly any straw is used for litter, 
being sold off the premises, I presume; general slush pre- 
vails; and the only clean ‘thing which meets the eye 
18 commonly the butter, which is to be sent to market. 
Belgium, being already dotted over with little homesteads, 
Conveniently scattered amongst small holdings, and being in- 
habited by a thrifty and skilled peasantry, having the knack of 





taking catch crops, such as mustard and rye, and growing 
patches of hemp, flax, colza, &c., crops almost unknown to our 
people, and accustomed to utilise every scrap of fertilising 
matter, is a country which affords little or no parallel to Eng- 
land from which you can fairly draw any inference. In 
England, the ever-increasing demand for beef and mutton is 
what practically determines the nature of our agriculture. As 
long as our teeming industrial population insists on having 
home-grown joints, chops, and steaks, stock-farming on a large 
scale, by which method meat can be most excellently and 
economically manufactured, is sure to prevail. Change we our 
land-laws never so wisely, petite cultwre will never supersede 
grande culture, provided we maintain our industrial supremacy. 
If it be alleged that peasant-proprietors keep as many head of 
cattle as our farmers, in proportion to the size of their farms, it 
must be remembered (supposing the fact to be admitted) that 
the cattle are kept for ploughing and milking, but not for the 
butcher. Sheep, absolutely requiring an extensive run and 
management on a considerable scale, are quite beyond the range 
of peasant-farming. I repeat the opinion expressed in the con- 
clusion of my former letter, that it is only by some kind of 
co-operative association, or by being admitted to some share in 
the profits of farming operations on a comparatively large scale, 
that our labourers who elect to remain at home can reasonably 
hope to improve their material condition in the arable districts 
of England.—lI an, Sir, &c., W. H. Buttock-Hatt. 
Siz-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket. 





MR. BRADLAUGH’S DISCLAIMER OF ATHEISM. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your notice of “The Present-day Tracts” of the 
Religious Tract Society, in your issue of March 3rd, you say, with 
reference to Dr. Noah Porter’s use of the term “atheism,” as 
synonymous with “ agnosticism,” “ Even Mr. Bradlaugh, we 
see, emphatically declares that he has never denied the exist- 
ance of a God.” In spite of this disclaimer, the following 
announcement appears week by week in the National Reformer. 
I quote from the current number of the paper, dated March 4th. 
The italics are my own:—‘ The full legal responsibility for 
everything which appears in these columns rests on Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, as editors and publishers of the 
paper. For the opinions expressed in all signed articles, the 
writers alone are morally responsible. The editorial policy of 
the paper is Republican, Atheistic, and Malthusian; but all 
opinions are freely admitted, provided only that they be 
expressed reasonably and in proper language.” I confess I was 
startled when I first read Mr. Bradlaugh’s disclaimer, and still 
find it difficult to reconcile it with this announcement of editorial 
policy. Read in the light of this announcement, it is not to 
be wondered at if much that appears in the National Reformer, 
with Mr. Bradlaugh’s own signature, be viewed as designed to 
advocate absolute atheism, although it may stop short of 
embodying in plain terms the conclusion, “ There is no God.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. K. 


CANON RAWLINSON ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In your appreciative notice of the “ Present-Day Tracts ” 
issued by this Society, you say, with reference to Canon Raw- 
linson’s tract on “The Antiquity of Man, Historically Consid- 
ered,” that he goes “ beyond his brief, when he says there are no 
traces of the primitive savage.” “Such a very sweeping assertion 
as this,” “ opposed, as it seems to be, to what we know about the 
cave men and the implements found in the drift, seems some- 
what out of place.” On looking at the tract again, p. 26, your 
reviewer will observe that Canon Rawlinson’s statement is more 
limited. He says :—‘ The explorers who have dug deep into the 
Mesopotamian mounds and ransacked the tombs of Egypt, have 
come upon xo certain traces of savage man in those regions 
which a wide-spread tradition makes the cradle of the human 
race.’ The italics are not Canon Rawlinson’s. As you say, a 
tract on the subject (the age and origin of man, geologically 
considered) will shortly appear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Epiror or THE “ Present-Day” SERIzs. 








COMPENSATION FOR PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 
IN TOWNS AND SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The annual reports of the two Sanitary Associations 
established in London have shown us pretty plainly how bad is 
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the sanitary state of most of our houses. There is one cause of 
this which no amount of instruction in sanitary matters can 
destroy. This is the fact that the larger number of householders 
in London and our large towns are not only not the owners of 
their habitations, but that they receive no compensation from 
their landlords for any permanent improvements which they 
undertake. The consequence is that householders are most loth to 
do more than they are positively obliged to do in the way of per- 
manent structural improvements. If they become aware that the 
drainage of a house is imperfect, they will either recklessly 
trust that they may not be injured by it, or they will adopt 
measures of the most inexpensive and temporary kind to 
palliate the mischief. On the other hand, if tenants were 
to receive some reasonable compensation from their land- 
lords for structural and permanent improvements to their 
houses, there can be no question that a greater step 
would be taken to improve the sanitary state of London and our 
towns than by many years’ lectures and addresses. It may be 
urged on behalf of the landlords that it is hard that they should 
pay for things which they do not desire should be done. But 
the answer to this objection is that their property is benefited 
by the improvements, and that it is for the benefit of society 
generally that dwelling-houses should be made as healthy and 
as comfortable as possible. It is contrary to public policy to 
let a man simply stand by and take rent to prevent improve- 
ments being done by the occupier. As long as they are 
permanent improvements, he should pay some share of their 
cost, when the house reverts into his possession. If those who 
are desirous of improving the sanitary condition of London 
houses were to direct their energies to this point, they would 
have strong support; and should they succeed, would have 
immeasurably advanced the progress of sanitary improvement. 
—I an, Sir, &., A HovsEenoLper. 





THE “SCAMPER THROUGH AMERICA.” 

|To THE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In your interesting notice of Mr. Hudson’s “ Scamper 
through America,” in the Spectator of January 27th, I find the 
statement made, I presume on his authority, that “the Rail- 
road Companies killed, in 1880, twenty-seven hundred 
persons at their ‘level crossings.” Some “sad, preoccupied 
pore oe sees saturnine ” humorist must have practised upon Mr. 
Hudson's credulity. 

The evil is, indeed, serious, and the number of such crossings 
excessive. In Massachusetts alone there are, according to the 
returns for 1882, 2,151 over railroads and highways; and the 
Commissioners say that even this statement is not, and cannot 
be, exact, “as many ways crossed by railroads are of doubtful 
legal condition.” But the number of persons killed at highway 
crossings in that State in 1880 was only nineteen; in 1882, 
twenty-one. I am not aware that there is any means of ascer- 
taining the total number of such crossings in the United States, 
or the accidents oceurring upon them; but by the census of 1880, 
the total number of persons killed or injured “ upon or within the 
trains, the tracks, or the buildings,” of all the Railway Companies 
in the United States during the last complete fiscal year 
preceding June Ist, 1880, including passengers, employés, and 
other persons, was,—killed, 2,541; injured, 5,674; or a total of 
8,215. 

The whole number in the United Kingdom for the year 1880 
was killed, 1,135; injured, 3,959; and adding those killed, 45, 
and injured, 2,733, on the Railway Companies’ premises by 
accidents in which the movement of vehicles used exclusively 
on railways was not concerned, the total was 7,872. 

In the United Kingdom, in 1880, there were killed at level 
crossings, 74; in 1881, 83; besides, reported as suicides, whether 
at crossings or elsewhere, it is presumed, in 1880, 60; in 1881, 
65; totals, in 1880, 134; in 1881, 148. 

Perhaps some doubt may be entertained as to the justice of 
this accusation against the alleged suicides, in the absence of the 
most important witness, and I do not undertake to say how 
many of the “sad, preoccupied” victims of the American 
Juggernaut may have purposely thrown themselves under his 
car. 

It may not be without interest to note that the comparative 
mileage and population of the two countries were as follows .— 


United Kingdom, Population (1881) 35,246,663 


as 
This is not, however, proposed as, in all respects, a fair basis of 
comparison in reference to the number of accidents, 

You will, Iam sure, pardon my unwillingness to leave such 
an error with even the apparent authority of the Spectator in, 
its favour.—I am, Sir, &c., G. S. H. 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR,’’] 


Sir,—The following passage, taken from an address of the late. 
Dr. Vaughan, of Manchester, delivered in 1853 at a meeting of 
the Geological Society in that city, seems to be well worthy of 
quotation at the present moment. I copy it from “The Auto- 
biography of Mr. Nasmyth,” who observes that tunnels were not 
thought of at that time :—“ After referring,” says the writer, 
“to the influence which geological changes had produced upon 
the condition of nations, and the moral results which oceans, 
mountains, islands, and continents have had upon the sociak 
history of man,’ he (Dr. Vaughan) went on to say,—“Is not 
this island of ours indebted to these great causesP Oh, that 
blessed geological accident that broke up a strait between Calais 
and Dover! It looks but a little thing ; it was a matter to take 
place; but how mighty the moral results upon the condition 
and history of this country, and through this country’s in-. 
fluence, upon humanity! Bridge over the space between, and 
you have directly the huge, Continental barrack-yard system alk 
over England. And once get into the condition of a great Con- 
tinental military Power, and you get the arbitrary power; you 
cramp down the people, and you unfit them for being what they 
ought to be,—free! And all the good influences together at 
work in this country could not have secured us against this, 
but for that blessed separation between this Isle and the Con- 
tinent.”—I am, Sir, &c., An ENGLISHMAN, 





BRAITHWAITE AND BUTTERMERE RAILWAY. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—Will you allow me space to call attention to a matter, 
recently come to light, which deserves not only that careful 
consideration which I have no doubt a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee will give it, but some public criticism also ? 

One of the clauses of the petition to the Lords against the 
projected line, which has been largely signed by the resident 
gentry, the land-owners, the hotel-keepers, and the tradesmen of 
Keswick, tells us—I quote from memory—“ That the petitioners 
hear and do verily believe that the promoters of the said line 
would not have applied for Parliamentary powers, had they not 
been compelled to do so by the terms of the Honister quarry 
lease.” 

This, if it be the fact, means that the Lord of the Manor has: 
insisted, as part of his bargain with the lessees, that they shall go- 
to Parliament and ask for powers to take away common’s rights;. 
run amuck through the most valuable residential and private 
properties on the west shore of Derwentwater; practically close: 
one of the most favourite carriage-drives in the neighbourhood; 
damage the most enduring commercial interests of the trades- 
men, lodginghouse-keepers, and hotel-keepers of Keswick, 
Grange, and Borrowdale; and do such harm to the natural 
quiet and beauty of the Lake and Vale as will be little less than 
a national misfortune. 

That this is the fact, we infer from what, as we are informed, 
occurred a few years since, in connection with these same 
quarries. A lease was being entered into, had got so far that 
the agent of the noble owner had told the lessees they might 
get their plant and begin, when a clause was insisted on to the 
effect that, as part of the bargain, they must construct this 
railway. The lessees said it could not pay them to do so, but 
told the noble owner, if he would construct the line, they would 
pay freightage over it for their slate. His Lordship refused, 
and the lease fell to the ground. Though Honister slate was: 
paying 90s. then, as opposed to 64s. a ton now, I trust the 
matter will receive the attention it deserves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. B. Rawnstey, 
Hon. Sec., Borrowdale and Derwentwater Defence Fund. 


P.S.—If any of our numerous friends who know the fact of 
the projected line or this district will correspond personally 
with the Lords during the next few days, the information they 
can give will, no doubt, strengthen the hands of the Peers when 





United States a ee 50,155,783 
United Kingdom, Length of Railways Open (1880) 17,933 
Dnited States % » Completed ,, 87,891 


they vote upon the Report from the Select Committee. 
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KOMPERT’S SKETCHES OF JEWISH LIFE.* 

Tuese stories, though written, apparently, as far back as 1848, 
are tolerably fair transcripts of J ewish life in Slavonic countries 
at the present day, and throw no little light upon the Juden- 
hass to which the Ashkenazim are still, as they were then, 
exposed. The Jew usurer and the Jew dram-seller are not, 
robably, worse than other usurers and dram-sellers, but the 
Children of Israel have for ages—be it their misfortune, or be it 
their fault—nearly monopolised both trades in Central and 
Eastern Europe, and cannot escape the penalty of mingled fear 
and hatred attached to pursuits that have become associated in 
their lucrative results with the necessities and failings of the 
weak and the vicious. Doubtless, this is by no means the whole 
explanation of the peculiarly bitter detestation in which they 
are held, wherever they form a notable element in the population. 
Their obstinate scorn, not so much of Christianity as of Christian 
folk, manifested openly enough, though after a passive rather than 
a militant fashion, and their persistent isolation from all but 
gainful intercourse with surrounding humanity, are permanent 
and more fundamental causes of Gentile hostility. “Schmah, 
Isroel”” (‘‘ Hear, Israel”), cries the wife of the “ Randar,” or 
farmer of spirits, in one of the most striking of these novellen, 
addressing her son, ‘do you want to drink brandy? Do you 
forget you are the son of Rebb (Master) Schmall? What Jewish 
SS rae drinks brandy? Brandy is for peasants alone. 
* “TJ am forbidden to kneel,” cries the boy at school 
when ordered to do so in expiation of some fault. ‘Do you not 
prefer a single Jewish soul to a whole village of peasants ?” ex- 
claims an old-clothes man. “ Your dear Moritz,” writes the last- 
mentioned character to the Randar, “ went with his chaver 
[companion] Honza [a Christian schoolmate] to the village, 
and there danced, drank, ate,—and with whom? Great 
God! with peasant girls and youths...... ” — Honza’s 
father is sent to prison for having fired the Randar’s house. 
‘You Jews,” shrieks his son, “ are the sole cause of my father’s 
Have you not supplied him with drink, have 
you not made profit out of him, until he is at last in irons? 
Your father ” (he is speaking to the Randar’s son) “is a leech, 
glutted with the blood of the whole village.” The Randar’s 
daughter is reproached for singing a Bohemian song. “But 
they sing it in the village,” pleads the girl. “That is the very 
reason,” is the stern reply. Moritz cannot understand his 
father’s unpopularity. At last he hits upon the reason,—it is 
his father’s intellectual superiority. “ If the Jews were a little 
less intelligent and the peasants a little more so, the true secret 
of accord would then have been found.” As the tale, “ The 
Randar’s Children,” proceeds, the son gets more enlightened. 
“Tt is precisely your present profession,” he tells his father, 
“which puts you in such sad relations with the peasants. Can 
you not take farmland, and get your living by that?” Un- 
fortunately, in those days, that was exactly what the laws did 
not allow a Jew to do. Moritz, who is intended for a 
doctor, and receives a fair education, becomes more and 
more liberal in his views. In a very curious written soliloquy, 
he speculates upon the quarrel between Jew and Christian. 
“Yesterday evening, I saw Hannele [his sister], lighting two 
wax tapers. But the first, in giving its luminous kiss to the 
second went out itself. Will it be thus with the Jewish and 
‘Christian religions ?” He admires a State religion. “ We Jews 
had one formerly... ... in what does it really consist ?” The 
people as a mass “ask but one thing,—to see” this religion 
“freely chiselled in all places on stone, declared verbally, repre- 
sented by pictures, proclaimed to the sound of music.” “It is 
rare,” he laments, “ in the Ghetto, to see a child with flowers in 
itshand. Are the Jews really deprived of the sentiment of 
nature? With them, even children can do without flowers.” 
““ What is wanting to our religion,” he concludes, and doubtless 
the author speaks through him, “ is the feminine element 
then would have disappeared some of that stiffness which is only 
now beginning to bend. Women know how to soften every- 
a As it is, the Jewish religion is only for men.” 
The book abounds with like undesigned explanations of the ever- 
recurring Judenhetze. To be sad as a Christian, to take pleas- 
ure as a Christian, to eat or drink, marry or die like a Christian, 
1s to be a posche Isioel,—a bad Jew. The Jew is a foreigner in 
the land of his birth and life, out of all sympathy with his 
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compatriots, who are so only by accident of locality; his re- 
ligion is hard, unlovely, strange, Oriental, exclusive, disdainful, 
as repellent now as in the days of Moses, for never in the course 
of their history have the Jews attracted Pagan, Idolator, 
Christian, or Moslem. 


The scene of these novellen, which are only four in number, is 
laid in Czeckish Bohemia. Despite the title, they are as descrip- 
tive of the life of the village Jew as of that of his fellow in the 
Ghetto. The portrait of the latter is not an attractive one. 
“The Jew of the Ghetto is rarely simple-minded and 
primitive; he is, on the contrary, sharp, angular, and as biting 
as an acid.” On the other hand, the village Jew is “ nearer to 
nature,” but “ heavier, and less keen;” living away from the 
Ghetto, he “has no need to be clever and cunning.” “The 
Jew’s sharpness,” it is added—and the remark is as just as it is 
acute—“ is, after all, a sort of moral weapon, directed against 
certain offences which he is either unwilling or unable to repress 
by physical means.” The most interesting of the four stories 
are “ The Randar’s Children,” which is rather a sketch of Jewish 
village life contrasted with the surrounding Christianity 
than a tale, and “ Without Authorisation.” The last named 
is one of the most charming stories we have ever read, 
and, even in the translation, is redolent of the humour of 
Otto Miller and the grace of Paul Heyse. It turns on the love 
and pride of a Jewish mother. Jaeker (Jacob) Lederer was the 
last-born of his father’s four sons, and “ being neither first- 
born, nor a doctor, nor a workman (like his elder brothers), 
could not, by the State laws, be the head of a family.” In fact, 
he was a “State criminal,” in merely continuing to exist. 
Nevertheless, he lived on and, what is more, fell in love witha 
“ pretty girl, named Resel [ Rachel] the daughter of a 
poor hawker like himself.” Before he could marry, however, 
he had to get the proper veschojin, or official permission. Such 
@ permission was not given save to a familiant, or Jew pos- 
sessed of a “right of family,” a right only granted in 1848, 
according to the translator, to some thousand families in all 
Bohemia. Without such a right, being neither a learned gradu- 
ate nor a licensed artisan, he had no title even to residence. 
The pair, notwithstanding, were betrothed, and for fourteen 
years endeavoured, but without success, to get over the 
reschojin difficulty. Jaeker was now thirty-six, his fiancée 
three years younger, and, after much hesitation, they resolved 
to dispense with the reschojin, and to get as much married as 
was possible “ without authorisation.” A boy was born, and, 
some few years afterwards, a new burgomaster coming into 
office, discovered Lederer’s contravention, and, with the zeal of 
a freshly-appointed functionary, cited the unlucky hawker be- 
fore him. Jaeker consulted the “ advocate,” Rebb Lippmann 
Goldberg, “ of whom people said, by way of eulogy, that ‘ he 
had a head of iron.’” The only way of getting out of the 
scrape was to avoid admitting the marriage, and, after much 
persuasion, the wife was induced to say before the official, but 
in the midst of tears and sobs, “ Am I not his housekeeper ?” 
The burgomaster, who saw through the matter, and regretted 
his hasty zeal, dismissed Jaeker, with a caution to treat his 
“illegitimate” child and his housekeeper as though they were 
legitimate child and wife. Jaeker was glad enough to get off 
so easily, but the mother brooded over the term “ illegitimate ” 
applied to her boy, and on learning its meaning was beside 
herself with grief. It was afflicting enough that she should be 
a “housekeeper,” but that her boy should be a “ natural child” 
broke her very heart. Then she conceived the notion of asking 
the aid of the Emperor towards procuring a “ family right” to 
be conferred upon Jaeker, so that her child might be legitimated. 
Of course, every one, her husband loudest of all, ridiculed the 
idea; of course, the mother stuck to it, became more and more 
convinced of its feasibility, and with the help of an admirable 
petition drawn up by the advocate with “a head of iron,” actually 
carried it out, with all the success her courage and constancy 
merited. 

The book is full of vivid descriptions of the quaint life of the 
Ghetto. Every young Jew has to go through a somewhat try- 
ing ordeal on his bar-mitzveh (initiation). He reads or intones 
before the Synagogue a chapter of the Thora, and woe to him if 
he mispronounces a word, or stumbles over a punctuation; he 
is ever after a “ stickit”” Jew, like the schlemiel (“ lout’) in the 
first story, whose discomfiture upon such an occasion is most 
humorously described. The houses of the well-to-do Jews are 
rendezvous of wandering schnorrer, or bedesmen, who bring the 
news of Israel from the remotest corners of Central and 
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Eastern Europe, and are often full of “good stories, clever 
tricks, and Talmudic subtleties.” One of these schnorvrer, 
Mendel Wilna by name, mentioned in the story of “The 
Randar’s Children,” was an ardent believer in the restoration 
of Jerusalem, and the glow of his enthusiasm seems to radiate 
from the carefully drawn and striking portrait which the author 
has presented to us of this strange tramp. Of the many Ghetto 
holidays, none is more welcome than the Holemoed,—* it 
laughs, jokes, and performs a thousand pranks.” Yet the 
Holemoed is but a minor feast, inserted, as it were, to give 
relief, in the festivals at Easter and at Tabernacles. It is 
“the intermediary element between the silent lips of the Sab- 
bath and the noisy gesticulations of the work-day.” A peculiar 
festal air envelops everything; “nowhere can be heard the 
piercing business cry, and it is only to avoid losing the habit 
that people go their daily rounds.” The sun itself seems “to 
shine in a more joyous manner. It throws its rays like so many 
golden threads on the narrow and pointed gable-ends of the 
Ghetto. Above the houses, daylight; below, twilight. But 
where the street widens, the golden threads disperse themselves, 
falling unobstructed to the earth; and the faces of those who 
happen to walk under these threads become covered with the 
sun’s rays, and as if gilded.” 

We must not, however, linger longer over these charming 
stories, in turn pathetic and humorous, always picturesque in 
style, and simple, almost naif, in language, but permeated by a 
reflective earnestness that lifts them far above the level of mere 
tales. A word of thanks is due to the translator, who, judging 
from the smoothness of his English, seems to have performed 
his task extremely well; and the reader will be grateful for the 
notes, in themselves often interesting, explaining the numerous 
Jewish expressions and usages mentioned in the text. 





BRIGHTER BRITAIN.* 

Brisk, frank, and cheery is the tone of these volumes, and they 
are written with sense, as well as spirit. The author, Mr. 
William Delisle Hay, dashes at once in medias res, and we shall 
follow his example. On landing at Auckland, his attention was 
drawn to the fact that all the Aucklanders he met had strangely 
aquiline noses. Hebrews he knew they were not, and he got 
the following explanation from a whimsical fellow-voyager, him- 
self an old Aucklander:— 

“ Ah! that’s a peculiarity of the climate. You'll have a long nose, 

too, after a year or so. There’s an Auckland proverb, that a new 
chum never does any good until his nose has grown. It’s like the 
proverbial cutting of the wisdom-teeth. After inhaling this mag- 
nificent air of ours for a year or two, your nose will grow bigger, to 
receive it; and about the same time, you will have spent the money 
you brought with you, gone in for hard work, learnt common-sense, 
and become ‘ colonised.’” 
“New chum” is the name given by the old settlers to a fresh 
arrival from England. His ways are not their ways, and his 
doings are regarded pretty much as a “ freshman’s” are, or used 
to be, at Oxford. Mr. Hay, to bear out, as he says, one of the 
received theories about “new chums,” namely, their utter want 
of frugality, took his ease in the Long’s or Claridge’s of Auck- 
land, instead of in one of the minor inns. The tariff was not 
excessive, 8s. a day, inclusive of everything but liquors. The 
servants showed no symptoms of servility, but in ability they 
seem not wanting. One morning, soon after his arrival, he got 
down to breakfast rather late. Something seemed to have 
creased his landlady’s temper, and she greeted him with, “ Look 
here, young man! I can’t have people walking in to breakfast 
at all hours of the day. If you don’t come down at the proper 
time, you'll have to go without in future, mind that!” But the 
waiter, bringing with him a dish which he had been keeping 
hot for Mr. Hay, slapped it down in front of him, and 
observed, in a tone of mild remonstrance to his mistress, 
“Leave the man alone. I'll look after him. Now, just 
you walk into that, my boy, and see if it won’t suit your com- 
plaint !” A sociological Cuvier like Swift might be able to con- 
struct from this incident a fairly correct picture of the “ social 
relations that obtain” in Northern New Zealand. Mr. Hay 
spares his readers the trouble of so attempting anything of the 
kind, but we cannot quote any more of his illustrations of that 
“‘ general fusion of all sorts of people,” which produces, in his 
opinion, “a very amiable and friendly state of things.” 

We must, also, leave the reader to follow for himself Mr. 
Hay’s vivacious narrative of the life he led after “going up 





* Brighter Britain; or, Settler and Maori in Northern New Zealand, By W, D. 
Hay. 2vols, London; R. Bentley and Co, 1882, 











country,” and to make his own acquaintance with Mr. Hay’s 
chums, “Old Colonial,” “the Little Un’,” “the Fieng:* 
and the Irishman “O’Gaygun.” They are hearty, pleasant 
fellows, worth making acquaintance with; and their quaint 
sayings and doings add a Bret-Harte kind of flavour to the. 
author’s obviously literal descriptions of the herculean labours 

which a colonist must be prepared to face, who is bent on forcing 
his way by axe and spade to a competence. We must, however, 
find room for the following passage, which contradicts a notion 
that is held by most of the colonists, and may possibly meet the 
eye of some of our “home-keeping youths,” and be of welcome 
service to them :— 

“The advantages which the average middle-class ‘ young gentle. 
man’ may reasonably look forward to from emigration to New 
Zealand are these :—In the first place, he may expect to enjoy robust 
health, more perfect and enjoyable than he could hope for if tieg 
down to a counting-house stool in the dingy atmosphere of a city, 
He will exchange the dull monotony of a sedentary occupation in the 
chill and varying climate of Britain for a life of vigorous action in a 
land whose climate is simply superb. When he gets through the 
briars that must necessarily be traversed at the outset, he will find 
himself happier, freer from anxiety, and, on the whole, doing better 
than he would be if he had remained in the old life. If he be any- 
thing of a man, before ten or a dozen years are gove he will find him. 
self with a bit of land and a house of his own; he will be married, or 
able to marry, his earnings will suffice for existence, while every 
pound saved and invested in property will be growing, doubling, ang 
quadrupling itself, for his age and his children. There is something 
to work for here,—independence, contentment, and competence,” 
“T am not,” continues Mr. Hay, “an emigration tout, and have no 
interest in painting my picture in too vivid colours, and in these 
remarks I have transgressed against some of the ordinary 
colonial views on the subject; but I have done so with inten. 
tion, because I consider them not entirely in the right. The 
colonist says, ‘We don’t want gentlemen here, we want men! 
But he forgets that the unfortunate individual he disparages hag 
often more real manhood at bottom than the class below him; 
Therefore, the middle-class emigrant must remember the qualities 
most required in him,—pluck, energy, and resolution.” 

As to the “superb climate” mentioned in the dbove extract, 
we have really, in this winter of our discontent, no heart to copy 
any of Mr. Hay’s eulogies on that. His glowing descrip- 
tions of,— 
* An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams,” 
are, just at present, too tantalising. While the mirth of our 
December is quenched in fog, and the warmth of our July is 
served out to us with the chill on,— 
‘“We have no mind to hear 
The story of that distant bliss,’’ 
which our fellow-mortals are enjoying, eight thousand miles be- 
neath our feet. We prefer, rather, in the spirit of malevolence 
engendered by envy, to quote our author’s account of the kauri 
bug. Northern New Zealand is as free from snakes and 
scorpions and poisonous centipedes as it is from “ contagious: 
fogs” and Stygian “ mists and exhalations.” But Beelzebub 
has taken it out of this earthly paradise in insects. “ Spiders 
as big as walnuts, with great hairy legs two or three inches 
long,” are encouraged rather than not, as they help to keep 
down the flies. Of these, the worst is the Maori blow-fly, which, 
soaring supreme, as Mr. Hay puts it, over all the blue-bottles’ 
old-fashioned systems, is a coloniser with a vengeance, troubling: 
itself to lay no eggs or nits, but carrying its family about 
ready-hatched, and prepared at a moment’s notice “ to deposit 
an incredible number of lively, hungry maggots upon any 
desirable surface.” But the Maori blow-fly is nothing to the 
kauri bug. This creature is a “more fearful wild-fowl than 
your lion,” and more terrible than the gruesome leeches which 
stalked Sir Emerson Tennent in Ceylon, and hung in bloody 
festoons about the ankles of his bare-legged attendants. Mr. 
Hay approaches this emperor of insect-pests in a jocular vein, 
but he is obviously laughing “ with alien lips” :— 


“We do not know,” he says, “whether this insect is known toy 


naturalists, or not. That is a slight matter, and not particularly 
pertinent to the question of its interest for us. We believe, however, 


that no naturalist has yet been found of sufficiently ardent tempera- | 
ment, and of sufficiently hardy nerves, to attempt to classify or | 


examine this most infamous of bugs. Appearances are deceptive 
very often; they are so in this instance. Nothing could look more 
innocent and inoffensive than the kauri bug, yet few insects rival it 
in crime. It is an oval shape, anything under and up to the size of a 
crown piece. It is flat, black, hard, and shiny, and resembles a cross 
between the English blackbeetle and the woodlouse or slater. It 
stinks. That is all it does,—but it is enough. Look at it, and it is 
harmless enough; but tread on it, touch it, disturb it never so slightly; 


and instantly the whole surrounding atmosphere is permeated with 4 | 


stench more infernally and awfully horrible than anything else on 
this side of the Styx.” 
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In his second volume, Mr. Hay gives a full and interesting 
account of Maori manners. But the race, he feels, is doomed, 
and he contemplates its doom with an equanimity which may 
seem cynical to a platform philanthropist, but to us seems 
sensible enough :— 

“ We do not need,” he says, “to raise a cry of lamentation over 

the departing Maori. Let him go; we shall get on well enough 
without him. When the ordinary Englishman refers to the matter, 
he says:—‘ They’re a splendid race, those Maories [‘‘ Maori’ and 
“kauri” should be pronounced like “ cowry”), and it’s a thousand 
pities they should be dying out so fast.’ With this commonly be- 
gins and ends the sum of his knowledge on the matter. Now, the 
Maori is not altogether such an absolutely superior person. Rela- 
tively to some aboriginal races,—the Australian black, for instance, 
and perhaps most of the North-American tribes,—the Maori may 
truly be described as a splendid race ; but compared with the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Maori is nowhere. He cannot match our physical develop- 
ments, nor our intellectual capacity, average compared with average. 
So let the Maori go. We do not wish him to, particularly. We are 
indifferent about the matter. We would not hurry him, on any ac- 
count. Nay, we will even sympathise with him, and sorrow for him, 
—a little. We are content to know that he will make room for a 
superior race. It is but the process of Nature’s sovereign law. The 
weaker is giving way to the stronger; the superior species is being 
developed, at the expense of the inferior.” 
As a subordinate illustration of the same law, it may be worth 
noticing that, owing to the pertinacity with which English 
traders send inferior goods to the Colonies, the superior cutlery 
of America is being rapidly developed, at the expense of the 
inferior cutlery of England. Mr. Bright’s caveat-emptorism 
has its dangerous side; and the buyer who “ boasteth when he 
is gone his way” is less to be dreaded than the buyer who 
sayeth, not in vain, after his purchase, “It is naught, it is 
naught !” 

This notice does no mazner of justice to the livelier 
portions of Mr. Hay’s book,—to his vivacious sketches of 
originals like “ Pirate Tom” and “ Dandy Jack,” to his bright, 
fresh pictures of colonial life and manners, or to the simplicity 
and clearness of his descriptions of scenery. We must make 
what amends we can, by heartily recommending Brighter Britain 
as a book which will excite and benefit the reader who has 
wisely made up his mind to emigrate to Northern New Zealand, 
and as a book which will amuse and interest him, if, with his 
lines fallen in decently pleasant places, he has quite as wisely 
determined to remain at home in England. 





SUMMER SONGS AND POEMS.* 

“ ArTER a certain period,” says Thomas Warton, “in every 
country and in every language, men grow weary of the natural, 
and search after the singular.” The truth of the saying seems 
to be specially evident in our day, when the subjects chosen for 
verse and the method of treatment too often show a straining 
after singularity, a distorted vision, and feebleness of poetic 
power. These versemen—for we do not care to call them poets— 
are not fools ; it would be charitable to wish they were, so un- 
mercifully do they treat the language, so fantastic, and not un- 
frequently sensual, is their imagery, so unwholesome is their 
representation of passion, so contemptible are their aspirations, 
so wanting are they generally in manliness of thought and sim- 
plicity of diction. That writers of this class, endowed though 
some of them may be with considerable, but perverted power, 
will permanently emasculate English poetry, we do not believe. 
This folly of the time, like the more innocent folly of Cowley’s 
day, is but a passing fashion, the work of jaded intellects, 
appealing, as sensational fiction appeals, to jaded appetites. 

Mr. Swinburne, in the early days of his career, catered to the 
taste we have been deploring, and thereby encouraged the ex- 
travagancies of smaller men. The spirit, for example, that per- 
vades his Dolores has again and again inflamed the unnatural 
fancies of poetasters, whose verbiage and hollowness of sound 
are more conspicuous than the splendid music of their master. 
Summer Songs, and other Poems, are chiefly remarkable as 
exhibiting the defects of the erotic versifiers who, in turning 
Nature upside down, defy sense, morality, and grammar. 
In the love expressed by great poets, there has some- 
times been too much of sexual passion, but the morbid 
Sensuality which gloats over a woman’s form and features, 
as if her flesh, and not the divinity that encircles her, were 
the sole object of attraction, is a product of our day. In this 
tespect, Mr. Hewitt sins Jess than some verse-makers of his 
school, probably because his power is less, for in a long, 
maundering poem, called “Gitana,” which contains quite as 





* Summer Songs and Poems. By J. A Hewitt. London: Remington and Co, 1882. 





much nonsense as rhyme, he tries his best, or worst, to follow 
in their wake. The poet is about to part for ever from his 
“temptress,” but before doing so, while lying together, with 
the great sea at their feet, he describes his past passion, con- 
fessing that it holds him captive still, and that while knowing 
the woman to be false, her eyes of fire burn him “soul and 
body through,” so that he is forced to do what he would not do,— 
‘Love, woo and wear thy lips with mine, 
Caress thee as I have caressed, 


Cling to and fold thee, as a vine, 
And sow with kisses. 


And wearying, draw thy sweet, ‘small head 
Down to my lap and toss thy hair, 
And whisper what may not be said, 
And kiss down from thine ear to where 
The throat is bare.” 
The next stanza, in which the poet tastes “ the new-milk sweet- 
ness” of his lady’s lip, cannot be quoted; then follows ar 
inventory of her charms, consisting of a finely pencilled brow, 
sweeping, bronzed temples, a dainty head, eyes whose glory 
“may not be overmatched nor told,” a delicately curved nose 
and melting mouth, and “ cheeks that the black-thonged lashes 
lace.” He asks, too, though it seems an unnecessary question, 
where the spot was in which first they knew of love,— 
‘*When love and lip together grew, 
As the vast ocean to the shore, 
Or tidal bore ?” 
The elaborate account of this first meeting, when,— 
“ Spirit unto spirit slid 
Through lip and lid,” 
is secure from quotation, but two stanzas further on may be 
given without offence. The writer is still recalling pass 
delights :— 
“‘T, too, would come upon you here, 
And all unseen your arms entwine, 
Then to my shoulder press thine ear, 
And sideway pluck those lips of thine, 
To touch with mine. 


Or leaning over as you sat, 

Your neat head lapped upon my knees, 
Bend, till my mouth inverted gat 

Thy rose-lips’ honey to the lees, 
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Sweeter than bees’. 


The position seems a difficult one, and Mr. Hewitt is, we believe, 
the first poet that ever plucked a woman’s lips; but he achieves 
greater wonders still. Not only does passion fuse his “ solid 
soul and purpose,” while either the passion or the purpose, or 
both together, flash forth like molten snow “to fold her in its. 
flow,” but, to quote his own words,— 
“‘T wove a song, you wound the tune, 

Of loves that last—it was the mood 

Which caught the colour of the noon, 

And shot the world’s weal rosy hued— 

We dreamed love could.” 
The song, it may be remarked, is better than might have beew 
expected, from this prelude. It is not original in thought, but 
it is more musical in expression than the larger portion of Mr. 
Hewitt’s verses,— 
‘* Life is not life if love in life be vain, 

Love is not love if love in life can die,” 
is a couplet to be read with pleasure, which is more than can be 
said of any three consecutive stanzas out of the one hundred 
and seventy-five which form this poem. 

Enough of “ Gitana,’ and of the fault characteristic of a school 
of poets that led us to mention it. Other faults equally signifi- 
cant may be noted, namely, a disregard of common-sense and a 
striking confusion of similes and metaphors. Good-sense, says 
a living Professor of English Literature, is more essential to prose 
than poetry, “inasmuch as prose is destitute of that metrical 
rhythm and variegated embellishment with which verse can 
often conceal or disguise poverty or incorrectness of thought.” 
A more unfortunate, we had almost said a more ignorant, remark 
was never made by a man of letters. Wherever “ variegated 
embellishment ” conceals poverty of thought, there, be sure, you 
will find no poetry; and the same remark holds good when a 
verse-maker considers himself superior to the ordinary rules of 
composition, deems that all is well, if only he_can “ rhyme and 
rattle.” 

In an Introduction, which commences with a wail of despair, 
so familiar that it has become common-place, Mr. Hewitt sings, 
in the second stanza, that his “blood had frozen motion,” and 
also that,— 
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‘As the sea-beat’s travail and sorrows 
On the sea-board, seemed the smart 
Of the blood-wave on the furrows 
And reefs of a broken heart.” 
This may be “ variegated embellishment,” but it is certainly not 
Sense, any more than it is grammar to say that the sun has 
“ plentied” the earth, in order that the writer may add the 
amazing couplet :— 
‘* By the merciless winter’s untented 
Panition consigned to dearth.” 
The writer has a rather pretty song of “ The Rose,” but we con- 
clude that the last line of the following stanza is due to the 
exigencies of rhyme :— 
“T care not for that or this dress, 
I am fairest of all in all; 
I am loved by men as a mistress, 
And kissed by maids as thrall.” 
The same reason «7 account for the writer confessing, in words 
that resemble neither prose nor poetry,— 
“ There gnaws 
Within my bosom, deep within the cone, 
The weevil-cark of love, unloved, unknown.” 
The use of metaphor is one of the privileges of the poet, but he 
should use it correctly; and the orator who saw in his mind’s 
eye the vessel of the State floating on the brink of a volcano 
was not more absurd than Mr. Hewitt, when he writes of 
Scandal’s dunghills flapping their wanton wings. The want of 
the imagination that sees into the life of things leads the writer 
to adopt outrageous expressions. If great thoughts are absent, 
it cannot be denied that we have in their place what an old 
writer would have called “a mighty pother of words.” There is 
a piece called “ After Parting,” in which a bad woman is frankly 
told how very bad she is. The poem is an amazing production, 
but we must content ourselves with quoting a stanza or two :— 
* How thou wert moulded who can tell, 
So brave and bright in blade and hilt ? 
Perchance from human dregs that fell 
Into the crucible of Hell, 
By Devils gilt.” 
And the end is foretold, when she will descend,— 
“ Hell deep in gulphs of sin and shame, 
A mangled Pariah, fangless, tame, 
Waiting the end. 
Thy end of blasphemous remorse,— 
A boiling, brine-dipped, burning rod ; 
No hope consoling thee thy course ; 
Thy latest life-breath hissing hoarse 
Curses on God.” 
We owe, perhaps, some excuse to our readers for quoting 
passages like these, but the disease of which they are typical 
is so common among the poetasters of our time, that Mr. Hewitt 
may at least say that his portentous imagery, his carelessness 
of construction, his unwholesome allusions, the utter hopeless- 
ness which leads him to pore “ on a:waning ember” in the first 
page of his volume, may be all met with elsewhere. It isas strange 
as itis true. Mr. Hewitt is right in saying that his spirit “no 
more, like the raven, shall range over destitute seas.” He belongs 
to a brotherhood in song. He sings of wild desires, of fathom- 
less regrets, of solitary shores strewn with the hopes of the 
past, of delicious miseries and a blighting heritage of woe, of 
tasting the heaven of a woman’s white skin; of much that is 
“wan,” much that is “jaded,” and much that it is impossible to 
atter with a decent respect for sense orgrammar. Singing thus, 
he does not stand alone, as every one who is forced to read much 
recent poetry knows. We quit Mr. Hewitt with the hope that 
‘he will live to do better things, and be ashamed of his Summer 
Songs. He has at times an ear for rhythm, witness a “ Serenade,” 
on p. 140; and if he be a young man, his imitative power may 
be turned to better account. But he must begin a wholly new 
life in verse, before he will be able to produce poetry worthy of 
the name. 





PROFESSOR MORRIS ON KANT.* 
Many of our readers will remember Brown’s remark with 
reference to the philosophies of Reid and Hume. Hume—the 
typical sceptic—and Reid—scepticism’s deadliest foe—did not, 
in reality, Brown said, differ at all. Hume cried out, “ You 
can’t give any satisfactory reason for believing in a world 
external to your consciousness !’”’ and added in a whisper, “ But 
you can’t get rid of the belief.” Reid insisted loudly, “ A belief 
in the external world is an essential part of the constitution of 





* Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason: a Critical Exposition. By George S. Morris, 
Ph.D. Chicago: 8.C. Griggs and Co. London: Triivner and Co. 1882, 


‘man’s nature!” and then whispered, “ He can’t justify it by any 
sufficient reason, though.” Whether or no this be a true 
account of the matter so far as Reid is concerned, it certain]: 
expresses a truth of wide application. There is, in many a pr 
philosopher’s works, a class of opinions that is loudly insisted 
upon,and acertain proportion of admissions, not falling in with 
the rest of his theory. To take instances near home, the late Mr 
Mill, the most strenuous opponent of the Intuition Philosophy, 
granted that our belief in the veracity of memory is “ ultimate,” 
or, in other words, that memory gives us an intuitive knowledge of 
the past. Dr. Bain admits that one must asswme the uniformity 
of Nature. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s whole philosophy, though 
displaying in every page constructive genius, quietly takes 
for granted first principles which no experience could give 
him. Some one has said of Feuerbach that his Atheistic 
philosophy amounted to the solution of the following problem ;— 
“Given that there is no’ God, how can you best account for 
religious belief?” We should, similarly, state Mr. Spencer's 
problem thus :—‘ Given that the Evolution philosophy con. 
tains the true account of mental and social phenomena, how 
are its principles to be best harmonised with observed facts?” 
It would take too long to examine in detail, and in each 
individual case, the causes to which we must attribute incon. 
sistency of this kind. We can only state, briefly illustrating our 
statement by the work of which we are about to speak, that it 
seems tous duetothedouble aspect of truth tothe philosopher, He 
attempts two things,—to observe phenomena, and to construct 
a theory which should account for them. If facts are brought 
under his notice which do not seem to square with his theory, 
“tant pis pour les faits.’ He is too much interested in and com. 
mitted to his theory to revise it,—to abandon it for the time, 
perhaps. He is conscious that there is much truth in it, and 
yet the facts are undeniable, therefore he gives up neither; the 
real truth being, generally, that he has carried a theory, true 
within limits, beyond the sphere of its legitimate application, 

We had occasion, a short time ago, to allude to the contrast, 
so often pointed out, between Kant’s practical belief and hig 
speculative principles. But there is a farther point to be noted 
in connection with the purely speculative philosophy of the 
K6énigsberg sage, which is brought into prominent relief in the 
volume before us. It is well known that two quite distinct 
schools of philosophy claim Kant as the original source of their 
teaching. There is the German school, represented in its 
gradual development by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel; and the 
school of destructive thought, which looks upon metaphysics 
as an impossibility, and upon all reasoning with respect to 
“things-in-themselves ” as illusory and self-contradictory. Dean 
Mansel and Mr. Herbert Spencer represent two successive 
stages of this school, and certainly if we judged of Kant by the 
“ Antinomies of Pure Reason” alone, these writers would seem to 
be the true exponents of his views. But even in the Critique of 
Pure Reason itself, to say nothing of the “ Practical” critique, 
there are indications of another line of thought, separating him 
completely from Hume, the father of scepticism, and the rest of 
his school, which later German writers claim to have explained 
and developed, and which issues, in them, not in the denial 
of the possibility of metaphysics, but in a system of 
ontology. The great question in these days, now that the 
cry “Back to Kant!” has become so general, is which of 
these schools is Kant’s legitimate child, and which the 
bastard? Or to revert to Brown’s mode of expression, 
“What was Kant’s shout, and what his whisper?” Pro- 
fessor Morris’s account of the matter, in the interesting little 
volume on the Critique of Pure Reason, with which he com- 
mences a series of German philosophical classics for English 
readers, is briefly as follows. Kant was early in life educated 
in the current philosophy of his time, which he found’highly 
unsatisfactory :— 

“He had been bred in the current metaphysics of his time—the 
so-called Leibnitz-Wolffian philosophy—in which the living thought 
of the acknowledged master Leibnitz had been reduced to a systematic, 
but lifeless, and hence comparatively uninstructive, formalism. 
Through this, as will be subsequently seen, Kant, nevertheless, imbibed 
many a germ of real philosophic thought ; but it did not satisfy him, 
and in his very first published work, he expresses incidentally his 
distrust of all current metaphysics, by declaring that ‘our meta- 
physics, like many other sciences, has, in fact, only come to the 
threshold of real and solid knowledge; and God only knows when we 
shall see it step across the threshold.’ ” 

Dissatisfied, then, with mental philosophy, he betook himself 
more and more to the study of physics, and thus fell under the 





influence of British writers, such as Newton. Side by side with 
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British physicists, he studied Locke, Hume, and others of our 
“experience” philosophers, whose systems he found at all events 
definite; and, up toa certain point, satisfactory. The method 
of metaphysics should, he said, be the same as that which 
Newton followed in physics with such signal success. It must 
find its place “on the lowly ground of experience and common- 
sense; all we can do is to analyse the ‘confused content of 
consciousness.’” Those convictions which are necessary to our 
happiness have, fortunately, been written by God in our hearts, 
and we hold them by an invincible, moral faith, which, however, 
defies theoretic justification. 

Here is the point at which, according to Professor Morris, 
Kant reached philosophical low-water. His after-career con- 
sisted in a gradual progress towards emancipation from the 
trammels of Hume’s scepticism,—never, indeed, thoroughly 
completed. This is the key-note to Professor Morris’s work, 
which traces, with respect to each distinctive feature in 
Kant’s philosophy, both the sensational principle from which: it 
departed, and what the author holds to be the true view which 
the succeeding Kantians in Germany developed from it. To 
take one instance, Kant’s account of Space. Hume held that 
the spatial relations, investigated by geometry, are purely 
generalisations from experience; that our belief that a straight 
line is the shortest way from one point to ancther is an induc- 
tion, and has no necessary character in it. Kant, on the other 
hand, saw that the observation of one instance was quite suffi- 
cient to show that such relations must universally hold good- 
Such a belief is founded on no induction, but on an a priori 
judgment of the mind. Here, then, he seems to depart from 
the sensational theory. He grants—or appears to grant—the 
mind’s perception of necessary objective truth. But at this 
point he stops short, and draws back. At the moment when 
he appears to be casting off his fruitless subjectivism, he 
halts, and seems afraid to proceed further. True, he says, the 
mind can know synthetic, a priori truths about space; it knows 
beforehand that in any part of space the geometrical truths 
hold good; but space itself is, after all, only subjective. Itis a 
“form” of thought. It is the indispensable condition of our 
sensible knowledge, as time is, and they shape and arrange it. 
But they have nothing to do with the “ thing-in-itself.” 
Neither space nor time can be absolutely objective, because, if 
they were, they must be either substance or the attributes 
of substance, and they are neither. But Professor Morris 
points out that elsewhere Kant had explained that substance and 
attribute are terms derived “by abstraction from material 
things,” so that this reasoning is no more valid than would be 
the reasoning of one who denied that he had sensations of 
sight, because they produced effects on him which he could not 
explain in terms of sensations of touch and smell. 

We are unable to follow Professor Morris in his distinctively 
Hegelian tenets, to which we observe he gives the name of 
“philosophy,” par excellence. We have no space to discuss the 
question here, but we think he would have done better to have 
examined the intuitionist belief in an external world, instead of 
dismissing Reid’s account with the remark that the problem is 
artificial. His own remarks on the subject are rather poetic, 
than a definite handling of the difficulties of the question. He 
sums up thus:—*‘ Being is Doing, and Doing is, in the first 
and last resort, the operation of Spirit. But the activity 
of Spirit is Life, and so Life is in some sense coextensive 
with Reality. It is the contemplation of such results as 
these that Plato terms the Absolute, the Good; Aristotle, 
pure Energy ...... St. John, Love; Hegel, Spirit.” All 
this savours of Hegel, and we have looked in vain for 
any account of the matter which solves the real problem 
otherwise than by ignoring it. But it is extremely interesting 
to trace the influence of Kant on the later Germans, however 
little we may think they improved upon him, or were, in detail, 
true exponents of his principles; and the work before us goes 
far to show that Kant’s scepticism was only a halting-place, 
and that he himself did not look upon it as final, or as an 
account of his full mind. He rested in it, when his powers of 
analysis failed to carry him further; and, again, there was an 
element of reaction against the unsatisfactory metaphysics 
current in his time; but he saw that truth was to be gained, 
though he had not succeeded in tracing the path to it. He saw 
the mountain in the distance, but could not find the road by 
which it was to be approached. The last words of the Critique 
are certainly in a hopeful strain, and would sound strange 
indeed in the mouth of an Agnostic :—* The critical way alone 








is still open. If the reader has had the courtesy and patience 
to wander through it in my company, he may now judge 
whether, if he will contribute his share towards making this 
foot-path a highway, that which many centurics could not 
accomplish, may not be attained before the lapse of the present 
century,—namely, the complete satisfaction of human reason 
respecting those problems which have at all times aroused its 
curiosity, though hitherto in vain.” 





AN ICONOGRAPHY OF CULTIVATED ORCHIDS.* 
Or this sumptuous volume, it may fairly be said qu’il sent 
Vopulence. There is a ring of wealth about the very name of 
the publisher, one of tlre first among the half-score or so of 
Parisian éditeurs who vie with each other in perfection of typo- 
graphy and superbness of illustration. Then, the-cultivation of 
Orchids, owing to the rarity and consequent high price of these 
beautiful plants, is a pleasure almost exclusively reserved for 
the rich. Lastly, the wealth of colour displayed by their blooms, 
by turns gorgeous and delicate, is unrivalled in the plant-world ; 
while the strange and striking forms, the wonderful modifications 
and adaptations of the parts of the flower, cause the order to be 
even more interesting to the botanist than to the horticulturist. 
Of no other order of living organisms, probably, is the study so 
fruitful of results, or so rich in suggestive and luminous ex- 
planations of some of the deepest and most attractive of Nature’s 
mysteries. 

The author introduces his subject by a brief sketch of the 
botanical relations of orchids, and a more extended and valuable 
account of their geographical distribution. From an economical 
point of view, the order is of little use to man, vanilla-pods and 
orris-powder being the sole products it offers for human consump- 
tion. But a more liberal philosophy has replaced the n: rrow 
theory that the efforts of Nature are to be admired so far only 
as they minister to the wants and pleasures of mankind, and 
the fact that to the vast world of insects—from the dank and 
steamy forests of the equatorial zoneto the snow-covered tundra of 
the Arctic Circle—the Orchidacee furnish the sweetest and most 
delicate of foods, well named nectar, is an ample vindication of 
their existence. M. de Puydt is an horticulturist rather than a 
botanist. Of Robert Brown, the founder of the study of the 
order, he makes no mention, neither does he refer to Darwin’s 
wonderful treatise, and we are not, therefore, surprised that no 
allusion whatever is contained in the volume to the marvellous 
results of the investigations of these great naturalists. But we 
think the omission is a defect ; orchidaceous flowers are, no doubt,. 
in the highest degree attractive and interesting by reason of 
their forms and colours alone; but a brief réswmé of what is 
now known of the meaning and value of their parts, and of the 
mode in which these enable the members of the order to main- 
tain their place in the great struggle for existence, would have 
invested the subject with a higher interest in the eyes of horti- 
culturists, and perhaps have induced some among them to make 
use of the ample opportunities at their disposal of following up. 
the history and habits of these singular plants. 

According to M. de Puydt, about four thousand species of 
orchids exist. But the number in reality approaches six thousand, 
of which at least fifteen hundred are well known to horticul- 
turists. The plants are of all sizes, from the small Spiranthes to 
the gigantic Grammatophyllum speciosum, of which the stem is 
eight feet long, and the spike of golden, brown-spotted flowers 
has a droop of two yards, or more. Sometimes only a single 
flower is produced, as in the Cypripedie ; sometimes a hundred 
large flowers are borne, as in the snowy inflorescence of the 
magnificent Phalcenopsis grandiflora, of which a beautiful plate 
is given opposite p. 307. Of most of the species the blooms are 
very durable, in not a few cases lasting for several months, and 
rarely less than six to eight weeks. The majority are scentless, 
but some give out an exquisite perfume, such as many of the 
otherwise generally unattractive Epidendree. Of the genera 
Cattleya, Odontoglossum, Oncidium, and Vanda, examples of all 
of which are figured by M. de Puydt, some species possess both 
showy flowers and a fragrant perfume, thus offering a double 
attraction. 

European orchids are invariably terrestrial, and comparatively 
inconspicuous in the size and colouration of their flowers. It is 
among the epiphytous members of the order, found growing 
high up in the branchage of tropical and semi-tropical forests, 
that we must look for the gorgeous hues, the delicate tints, the 





* Les Orchidées ; Histoire Iconographique,&c. Avec 244 Vignettes et 50 Chromo 
lithographies. Par E, de Puydt. Paris: Rothschild, 1880. 
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strange forms, and the opulent inflorescence that are the delight 
of the horticulturist. The chromo-lithographs of some of the 
most important of these, contained in this volume, are among 
the best of the kind we have seen. That of Cattleya Dowiana re- 
produces with admirable fidelity the splendid amethyst and topaz 
of its magnificent flower, often over six inches in breadth. Of 
Oncidium splendidum, no palette can give the rich golden hue, 
blotched with cinnamon-brown; but the approach to reality 
is as near as the resources at the author’s command permit. 
With Odontoglossum triumphans, an “arrangement” of gold, 
pink, and burnt sienna, he has been more successful; and the 
delineations of the singular forms of Stanhopea Devoniensis 
and Cypripedium caudatum, the two lateral petals of the latter of 
which hang down in extraordinarily long festoons of a rich cinna- 
mon-brown, leave nothing to be desired. In short, the plates, with- 
out exception, are good, and the only defects we have to notice 
are a slight crudeness in the green of the stems, together with 
a certain want of accuracy in the botanical detail of the flower, 
for which, however, the horticultural public, to whom the book 
is addressed, will not greatly care. 

The terrestrial orchids are easier to grow than the epiphytous 
species, all of which require hot-house or warm temperate 
treatment. But though tropical plants, they avoid the hotter, 
low-lying lands, and prefer the woods that clothe the slopes of 
lofty hills, at a height of from six to eight thousand feet above 
the sea-level. M.de Puydt gives a plate of a very beautiful 
and fragrant Trichopilia (T'. suavis Lamarckice), found only on 
the volcano Chiriqui, in Central America, at a height of 9,000 feet. 
It has large crenulate petals and labellum, abundantly marked 
with streaks and blotches of a delicate rose-pink. Unfor- 
tunately, the flowers last only a fortnight; on the other hand, 
the plant hardly needs a hot-house, and is not difficult to 
grow. Mr. Burbidge, who saw numberless epiphytous species, 
such as Phalenopsis grandiflora, flourishing wild in the forests 
‘of Borneo, gives, in his interesting Gardens of the Sun, a 
description of their habitat, which serves as a guide for their 
treatment by the horticulturist. Living high up in mid-air, 
they are screened from the direct action of the sun, the heat- 
rays, not the light, of which they dread, by the leafy canopy, 
deluged by rains for half the year, and fanned by constant 
‘breezes blowing in from the sea. The best that Art can do is to 
follow Nature as closely as possible; and the orchid-grower, 
dreading neither light nor air, must give his epiphytous plants 
copious showers of water, surround them by an atmosphere of a 
proper temperature and sufficiently damp, and, observing the 
usual horticultural precautions, may then rest pretty sure of 
success. The Cypripedic, some of which pass the winter under 
Siberian snow, need only a temperate house, and among them 
are many beautiful species. They are, however, the least, as the 
Vandew are the most, orchidaceous of orchids, But they 
are comparatively inexpensive ; the tropical plants, owing to the 
slowness and difficulty of their propagation, necessitating con- 
tinual replacement by importation from little-known and not 
easily accessible tropical tracts of country, are much more 
-costly,—some of the species of Masdevallia, indeed, are worth 
three or four times their weight in gold. A very full and prac- 
tical account of the best methods of cultivating the various 
species of orchids under glass will be found in the present 
volume, which is an exhaustive and splendidly illustrated 
treatise on the most attractive department of floral culture— 
-one peculiarly English, too—in which the lover of these beauti- 
ful and curious plants will find his tastes sympathised with and 
his difficulties removed. 





THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1883.* 
Tue new issue of this well-known annual deserves some- 
what more attention than is usually given to revised 
elitions. The Statesman’s Year-book is now within a short 
period of its majority. It is one of the most respected and 
respectable of reference-books,—so much so, that one is apt to 
treat it as one does the tried family lawyer or doctor, and take 
everything it says on trust. Yet it is an open secret that hard- 
worked politicians and publicists of experience, to whom well 
condensed and reliable information means—as Mr. Arnold says 
of “ conduct ”—three-fourths of their business life, have lately 
found it disappointing, inaccurate, and inadequate, and without 
absolutely discarding it, have been compelled to resort to the 
Almanach de Gotha, and even to such humbler publications as 
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Whitaker’e and the Financial Reform Almanac, to obtain 
much of what they need. No doubt, this failure of the 
Year-book to keep abreast of the ti h 

. Pp abreast o: e€ times has been due to 
the infirm health of its founder, the late Mr. Frederick 
Martin, who did his work admirabl t first, : 

' uray at Grst, but who 
was forced to retire from the editorship in December last 
Further, even a hurried glance at the new volume will show that 
Mr. Martin’s successor, Mr. Scott Keltie, has endeavoured to 
the utmost of his ability, and within the limited time at his 
disposal, to remove the inaccuracies of the past. It would not be 
difficult to point out several errors, mostly, however, of a trifin 
character, that remain; but it should not be forgotten that 
editors and publishers, even if animated with the spirit of the 
“new broom,” are only mortal men, and cannot be expected to 
do in less than two months the work of a year. As it stands 
however, the Statesman’s Year-book for 1883 is a most decided and 
encouraging improvement on its more immediate predecessors, 
Almost every page bears evidence of revision and of anxiety on 
the part of the editor to bring it up to time. Antiquated 
statistics that’ had done duty for years have been swept away, 
to give place to others of the year, and almost of the hour, 
Finally, the present, when the Statesman’s Year-book is in a 
transition state, is the time to make suggestions—such are, in. 
deed, asked for, in the preface to the new number—which ma 
help in making the Statesman’s Year-book as fitted to meet the 
requirements of 1884 as the first issue was to meet the require. 
ments of 1863. 

A word or two on some of the strong points of, and the inter. 
esting, because fresh, material contained in the new volume. One 
of the former is population. The new census returns have all 
been taken advantage of. The leading results of that for Great 
Britain are clearly stated, while Russia and the United States 
have also justice done them. We are glad to see that special 
pains have been taken to give accurate information as to the 
diplomatic representatives of our own and other countries, 
which had been neglected of late; and that the particular statistics 
which are “ everybody’s business,” such as those of trade, shipping, 
railways, &c., have been brought down to date. Countries and 
provinces which have lately, from one reason or another, come 
into prominent notice, e.g., Greece, Roumania, Servia, and Egypt, 
have manifestly received great attention. The statement which 
appears on the subject of Turkish finance is the freshest and 
clearest we have seen. ‘The results of the Indian census, 
particularly those of the various religious creeds, are very 
valuable. Some pieces of information are, however, given in 
a rather indefinite way. Thus, in an otherwise very good 
account of the recent constitutional changes in Italy, scrutin de 
liste is mentioned as if everybody knew what it is. Yet 
how many electors, we might even say Members of Parlia- 
ment, are there who could tell off-hand the difference between 
scrutin de liste and, we shall not say scrutin d’arrondissement, but 
the present mode of returning our House of Commons? A short 
explanatory note on this point would have been appreciated by 
many readers. Then, again, it is quite true,as stated on p.213, that 
the recent addition to the Army and Navy Estimates caused by 
the Egyptian Expedition has been met by “ an addition to the 
Income-tax.” But why not state exactly what that “ addition” 
is, especially at this season, when we are all feeling it ? 


The Statesman’s Year-book stands in need of improve: 
ment, if not of complete reorganisation. Why should we 
not have satisfactory information about Independent Bur- 
mah, Corea, Hawaii, Zanzibar, Madagascar, the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, and other countries that are 
attracting an increased amount of attention? Besides, 4 
great deal of the information which Mr. Scott Keltie has 
been at such pains to collect is obviously new wine put into 
old bottles. Matters which were of great importance twenty 
years ago are but of comparatively slight importance now. We 
have no hesitation in saying that all that need be said of the 
constitution, government, and reigning families, of the countries 
of the world, certainly of what the late Mr. Bagehot called their 
“ theatrical” elements, could with ease be compressed into one- 
fifth of the space here allotted to them. Even the necessary 
information as to revenue, ecclesiastical matters, education, 
trade, &c., could be better condensed and tabulated. The 
editor and publishers of the Year-book should, in fact, 
try to realise what English politicians and publicists must 
be thinking, writing, and speaking about,—and all too 
hurriedly,—too, during, say, the next quarter of a century. 
What an enormous advantage to public men, and to the 
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nation, whose servants and, at the same time, guides they 
‘are, would be a book in which they could easily compare, 
possibly by means of tables, the various land systems, schemes 
of taxation, and local self-government, and methods of solving 
the problem of pauperism, which prevail throughout the world! 
Yet these are only a few of the things that our statesmen will 
have to be looking at and to, during the next few years, anda 
thoroughly reorganised Year-book might supply them with the 
spectacles of cosmopolitan knowledge. This work could be 
made—we do not say with ease, however—a very much better 
pook than it is, and a very much better book than any other 


publication at all resembling it. 





THE PICTURE’S SECRET.* 


Tue subject of this book will probably remind those who have 
read Gil Blas, of Elvira de Pinarés, and that which she spoke of 
as “une peinture fidéle des malheurs de ma famille.” In both 
cases there is a picture of a tragic event that happened to the 
ancestors of the family to whom it belongs; and in both cases 
does it represent the fatal termination of a duel, which has been 
fought in a room in the presence of a lady between her husband 
and lover. But here the similarity ends. Even if the Belmonte 
tragedy may have been the source whence Mr. Pollock drew his 
original inspiration, yet his treatment of it is very different from 
that of Le Sage, and introduces an element of the supernatural, 
in that he invests his picture with a sort of unholy power. It 
has been shut up for generations in a sealed room in a house 
believed throughout the village to be accursed, and which is 
never inhabited by its owners. At last the head of the family, 
Lord Falcon, goes to live there with his young bride, and 
thas the room thrown open, and the picture cleaned, not- 
withstanding the head-shakings of old servants, who look 
upon his proceeding as a direct temptation of Providence. And 
in the sequel is shown the strange way in which the sight of the 
picture seems to contribute to bring about a repetition of the 
terrible scene that it illustrates. Here is its description :— 

“Tn the foreground of the painting are three figures, two men and a 

woman, habited in the costume which has been rendered familiar 
through Lely’s and Kneller’s portraits. One of the male figures was 
-ascertained by reference to contemporary pictures to be a portrait of 
‘Lord Falcon ; he stands with a drawn and blood-stained sword over 
‘the other, writhing in his death-agony on the ground. The woman, 
probably intended for Lady Falcon, stands a little back, in an attitude 
‘indicating a mingled triumph and despair. Her hands are stretched 
towards the dying man, presumably her lover, in a gesture part 
caressing, part shrinking; and on her face is an expression difficult 
to describe, so much is there in it of horror, so much also of a fierce 
joy. This was strange, and there was also something strange in the 
look of the dying man, whose eyes, expressing all the terror and 
remorse that can be crowded into a man’s last moments, were turned, 
not to Lord Falcon, not to the injured husband who had just dealt 
him his death-blow—a well-merited judgment, it may be, for his 
crime—but to Lady Falcon, the partner of that crime. Had they 
been turned to her in love, in pity, even in reproach, that direction 
might have been easily understood, might well have been the last 
direction in which his heart might have guided them; but they were 
not so turned. They looked towards her with an expression of bitter, 
hopeless misery, of vague and sudden horror, such as may be seen 
n the face of a man who struggles with some overpowering night- 
mare, which chills his blood and draws cold drops of sweat to his 
brow, and who wakes to find his vision true. Such a look might 
have been seen on his face had the thrust that let out his life come 
from the hands of the woman whem he had loved, and who had 
loved him, instead of from the hands of the man whom he had dis- 
honoured.” 
What expression the dying man beheld in the lady’s countenance 
1g @ puzzle to all who see the picture, and one which greatly 
eccupies the mind of the actual Lady Falcon, who, from the 
first, regards the picture with a curious mixture of attraction 
and repulsion. But when love and crime have, in course of 
time, wrought the old story over again, there comes suddenly 
into her face a look which shows her to have futhomed the 
mystery, by her own experience of what must have been the 
emotion of her predecessor; and so terrible and expressive is 
that look, as to cause her lover to cry out in surprise and horror, 
whilst at the same moment it reveals to her husband the 
treachery that he has till then never suspected. 

The chief female personage is named after, and an embodi- 
ment of, the Lilith whom Faust saw on the Harz Mountains, 
and in regard to whom Mephistopheles utters the caution,— 
“Wenn sie den jungen Mann erlangt, so lisst sie ihn sobald 
nicht wieder fahren.” It is no easy matter to delineate satis- 
factorily so uncanny and fantastic a being, and we congratulate 
Mr. Pollock on the success of both conception and execution in 
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his representation of this mysterious, goblinish character. She 
is evil, yet somehow does not give the impression of being 
wholly responsible for it, because she is apparently destitute 
of the ordinary moral sense of right and wrong, and does not 
understand the existence of such a thing. To condemn her as 
wilfully wizked seems unjust, when she has no consciousness of 
guilt, and is never ashamed of it. Now and then, indeed, her 
mind is illuminated by a vague idea of the possibility that she 
is behaving badly ; but the flash of light merely perplexes her 
for a moment, and then vanishes as suddenly as it came; and 
that is the only approach to a conscience of which she appears 
capable. Beautiful, with a strange look, as though she 
saw more than was visible to other mortal eyes, affec- 
tionate to her father, playful, usually gentle and pleasant to 
every one, notwithstanding all her feminine and agreeable attri- 
butes, she conveys, even to her lover, an impression of having 
unknown evil hidden in her mind,—some dark spot of iniquity 
lying out of his sight, perhaps out of hers also. In her disposi- 
tion is a combination of tenderness and ferocity, which is 
exemplified in a scene where she nearly strangles her kitten 
without the slightest provocation, and which we quote :— 

“**Clever boy,’ she said. ‘But what is “a smile that can caress 
and kill ?”’ ’—‘ If you do not know I can hardly explain it to you,’ he 
replied.—‘ I think I do know the kind of thing that you mean. It is 
the sort of feeling that I have sometimes for my kitten—haven’t I, 
Kitty ?—or for anything that is soft and nice, and that I can caress. 
I would like to tighten my hold on its little neck, make it tighter and 
tighter yet, until ——’ As she spoke she suited action to word until the 
kitten cried out in pain and terror; but Lilith seemed not to hear it, 
she only wound her fingers closer round its throat, and Vane, looking 
at her, saw in her face so strange an expression of pleasure, that his 
fear for the kitten’s life was merged in that indefinite feur of her 
which had before possessed him.—* Lilith,’ he said, gravely, ‘for 
Heaven’s sake, do not give way to such feelings !’—‘ What feelings ?’ 
she asked, with one of her innocent smiles.—‘ I wish I knew. Surely 
you do not wish to kill your favourite kitten ?)—‘ No. I only thought 
it felt so good to squeeze. I did not want to hurt it, poor little thing. 
Why should I ??—‘ Your looks belied you strangely, then,’ said Vane, 
with a sigh. ‘See: it crouches away from you; it loves you no 
longer.’—‘ Loves me no longer?’ she repeated, angrily. ‘No; it is 
you who love me no longer. If you did you would never talk to me like 
this: you would never have accused me of cruelty: how can you do 
so?’ She took up the kitten in her arms and fondled and caressed 
it until, forgetting with its shorts memory her past unkindness, it 
purred with responsive gratitude. ‘The kitten loves me as much as 
ever,’ she said, indignantly ; ‘it is you who have ceased to love me.’ ” 
After this, it is less surprising to read of her face as showing 
“ tigerish joy and ruthless craving for destruction,” at the very 
instant that her irate husband is about to kill the man whom 
she really supposes herself to love. 

With a heroine like this, and people whose presentiments 
come true (which, by the bye, is the only possible justification 
for introducing such things into a novel at all), it is evident 
that the book cannot be considered exactly as a study of every- 
day life. But it is none the worse for that, because a work that 
appeals mainly to the imagination is often more effectual than 
any other fortherest and refreshment ofa tired brain. Theauthor 
appears to have a natural leaning towards whatever is weird and 
fiendish, and to be of the same mind as his heroine, who says that 
she likes all that has to do with diablerie; therefore, in the 
book before us, he has selected a theme to which nature has 
especially fitted him to do justice. That he possesses the spirit 
of an artist is evident throughout, and also that he appresiates 
the advantage of an harmonious whole; this is particularly 
manifested in the skill with which all minor accessories are 
arranged, so as to contribute to the general ghostly and un- 
earthly effect intended to be given to the entire story,—e.g., when 
the characters go to the opera, Der Freischiitz is the one chosen ; 
and when an artist’s studio is described, it is that of a man who 
delights in illustrating such supernatural subjects as the revels 
of witches, elves, and fairies. Our opinion of the author’s 
strong penchant for all that is eerie and fantastic is confirmed 
by a second and shorter story in the book, which relates how a 
man imagined the Devil to be constantly pursuing and trying to 
get his signature out of him, and which is more like a sort of 
feverish nightmare than anything else. It is far inferior to The 
Picture’s Secret, and is very likely an old magazine article, thrown 
in to increase the size of the single volume of which the work 
consists. 

To conclude with one or two verbal criticisms, we would 
observe that we do not think “flitting like a cat” a very 
happy simile, because that animal’s movements hardly corre- 
spond to the popular idea of flitting. And a person careful 
about grammar would not talk of “birds singing cheerily 
among the early leaves, as they walked through Kensington 
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Gardens,” when in the whole of the preceding paragraph there 
has been no plural noun except “ birds,” or “ leaves,” which 
could possibly refer to the pronoun we have italicised. But 
these are merely trifling defects, in what is certainly a fresh 
and in some ways, almost a remarkable novel. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Magazines of the month are fairly interesting. The 
solid paper of the Nineteenth Century is the conclusion of 
Mr. Rathbone’s essay on self-government in England, in which, 
after describing the infinite confusion of the present system, 
he advises that the Union should be the unit of self-government, 
that the Union Council should concentrate all Jocal powers, and 
that it should be responsible to the County Board, with which 
the sole power of taxation should rest, besides the control of 
workhouses, asylums, highways, licences, rivers, and public 
buildings. The Union Council would; of course, be elected by 
the ratepayers, but the County Board by three sets of electors, 
—the Justices, the ratepayers, and the Union Councils. Mr. 
Rathbone would, at the same time, simplify rural finance, by 
substituting for the complex rates now levied one single rate, 
which he would raise in part like the district-rate and in 
part like the poor-rate; but, in order to make the local 
burden fall in part on personalty, would supplement the rate 
by grants from the Treasury, assigned, like the Education 
grants, on condition of good work. The whole paper is worth 
careful study, as the plan of a thoroughly competent and in- 
formed mind, and to us suggests only one criticism. It is a 
little wanting in rough simplicity. Practically, interests are a 
little too well balanced, and indirect election by the Union Coun- 
cils only would be easier and more workable. The J.P.’s would 
always have the best chance as candidates for the Board, as 
they have for seats in the House of Commons. Mr. F. Harrison 
puts in a most eloquent plea for the “ Highteenth Century,” 
which he declares was a period not of exhaustion, but of pre- 
paration for the remoulding of Society which we now witness. 
That is true, as it is true that only from the death of the 
seed can arise the corn. But still, in the imperfect lan- 
guage of humanity, though death is rebirth, it is hard to 
describe it save as death. Surely, if we may say anything 
so ridiculous as that “a century,” a purely artificial period of 
time, has a character at all, we may say that the Eighteenth 
was the century of the fall of the leaf. Everything in that 
little corner of the planet which historians insist on considering 
‘the world ”’—whereas it is a tenth of it—was slowly rotting 
down, no doubt to feed a renascence, but still rotting into 
manure. Mr. Theodore Watts gives us another vigorous 
eulogium on Rossetti, in whom he sees an imagination vigorous 
and lofty beyond compare; and Lady Paget a rather dogmatic 
and scattered paper on dress and fashion, the most notable idea 
of which, apparently, is that every woman should dress specially 
to her own figure. “A person with a large nose will do well to 
wear much hair at the back of her head, so as to re-establish 
the balance.” In other words, every woman should perceive 
where her own charm lies, and dress to that. As about one 
woman in fifty is competent to do anything of the kind, the 
dress of a reasonable age would be somewhat anarchical. 
Fashion is tyrannical, but at least it is started by artists, and 
places the sexes for a time in costume. Crinolines and “ pull- 
backs,” curls and chignons, worn at the same period, would fright- 
fully accentuate each other’s defects. Mr. Leslie Stephen begins 
what promises to be a very thoughtful argument against the sup- 
pression of poisonous opinions by force, but his paper as yet is 
injured by too much concession to practical men. The unsettled 
question is not whether you can suppress a poisonous opinion 
by force, but whether you ought to try. Most men see what is 
and is not possible at any given time ; what worries them is the 
difficulty of seeing the ideally right course. The common-sense 
of the majority has on this subject arrived at a “ working” con- 
clusion, but it has not arrived as yet at a certain conclusion of 
any kind. The majority objects to persecution, unless the idea 
persecuted, ¢.g., that of the Peculiar People, injures society. Then 
it “persecutes,”—that is, punishes an honestly held and in itself 
quite moral opinion. What we want to know is the intellectual 
formula according to which it should or should not do this. 
That case of the Peculiar People is a crucial one, because it does 
not rouse either the social abhorrence created by some forms of 
belief hostile to property, or the instinctive abhorrence created 
by some forms of belief hostile to morality. May society punish 
a@ man who honestly believes and acts on his belief that, when 
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God has stricken him with scarlet-fever, it is wrong to call ing 


doctor to resist the will of God? Mr. Kebbel, in a good paper 
on “ Party Obligations,” pleads hard for stiff fightins in Oppo. 
sition. He thinks it silently prepares the public mind for 9 
change of policy. There is much to be said for his view, but 
we are convinced that the illustration which seems to him go 
unanswerable is a mistake. He will have it that the bold fighting 
of Opposition against Lord Beaconsfield changed the public 
mind. We wish we could think it, for we should then give stij} 
higher value to debate; but we do not. We do not believe that 
Lord Beaconsfield ever had a majority for one minute for hig 
foreign policy. He was putin power as a lesson to the Liberals; 
but from the moment his line was perceived, he lost the people, 
and a dissolution on any single day between 1877 and 1899 
would have ended in his dismissal. The Liberal speeches 
expressed, much more than they made, the general opinion, 


The most interesting article in the Fortnightly is Mr 
Labouchere’s, on “ The Coming Democracy,” on which we said 
enough last week ; and the best written is Mr. Auberon Herbert’s, 
with the odd title, a “ Politician in Trouble about His Soul.” 
Mr. Herbert accuses both parties of failing to lay down clear 
principles of right and wrong which it is possible to follow, and 
supports his opinion with a shower of epigrammatic sentences, 
The general effect is not, however, enlightening, but only 
cynical, the conclusion hinted at being that politicians and 
parties have no principles, and only do their best to keep in 
power. The Tory interlocutor, for instance—for the paper is 
in form a dialogue—talks in this style :— 

“T am often tempted to despair about ourselves. Our misfortunes 
seem to do us no good; they give us no steadiness of purpose; we: 
show none of the better qualities which belong to minorities; our 
highest aim seems to be to make a damaging speech against Glad- 
stone—and how can you damage a man whose supporters are all 
caucused P—or to make some new combination, some flank move. 
ment, or do some clever sleight-of-hand. Our leaders are always: 
ready at a moment’s notice to pour out any quantity of criticism, as 
if they were engaged to do it by the piece, and they are good enough 
to throw in a certain number of epigrams for us without charge; 
but even the epigrams, when we get them, only seem to leave us in 
much the same unimproving condition of mental health after as 
before. Of any distinct leading, of any attempt to rally the party to 
definite opinions, to touch our reason and redeem us with a faith,— 
of these things there is no spark to be seen in our darkness. Al} 
that happens is material for party criticism, and nothing more. But 
lew in the world as we are, I still hope more from our men than 
from yours. There is an incurable ‘Sand-the-sugar and come-to- 
prayers’ snuffle about your Government, which they share with the 
grocer of pious and practical habits. I suppose you can’t help it; 
and perhaps some day, when you are all Republicans and _ atheists, 
and are no longer half-ashamed of your own opinions, and are nob 
trimming between two or three sets of supporters, you will get rid 
of it.” 


Whether Mr. Herbert quite believes statesmen to be dishonest, 
we do not know, for he propounds a theory about the collective 
forces of the age always acting on them; but certainly his 
interlocutors are so. The writing of his paper is, however, 
delightful; full of sparkle, and quite free from the prolixity 
which, in his letters to the Times, is his besetting temptation. 
Mr. Bryce sends a thoughtful paper on “The Future of the 
English Universities,” which, he says, ought to attract and 
educate the whole nation, to offer to all comers the best teach- 
ing on every subject, bringing the teaching power of the country, 
as it were, into a focus, to advance inquiry, and to stimulate 
study in men who cannot enter their walls. These functions 
are not now fully performed, and the reasons are, in Mr. 
Bryce’s judgment, cost, the late age of entrance, and the 
absence of professional instruction. He contends that the 
Commission has done little or nothing to secure improvement, 
and would, as practical steps thereto, increase the pecuniary con 
tribution from the Colleges to the University, greatly enlarge 
the number of Professors, make much of their income depend 
on fees, admit scholars at sixteen, and attract students who 
intend to take up one subject or group of subjects only. Mr. 
Kebbel writes sensibly and moderately on County Boards, on 
which he would seat at least one-third of the members through 
selection by Quarter Sessions; but his object evidently is to 
preserve the ascendancy of a class whom he greatly admires, 
the country gentry with estates large enough to make them 
seek culture. Mr. E. Gurney and Mr. F. Myers have in- 
jured a remarkable collection of stories of apparitions and 
dream appearances by calling it a paper on “ Transferred 
Impressions and Telepathy,” a nomenclature which will 
only excite prejudice. The collection of cases is, how- 
ever, well worth study, and we honour the courage of com- 
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1s who can face so coolly the charge of being credulous fools, 


er can demand that, whatever they are, their facts, or alleged 
facts, shall be studied, and accepted, or rejected, like any other 
set of phenomena. This particular critic being a total un- 
peliever in the whole theory, the story which “fetches” him most 
js, as usual in all such cases, one of which the evidence is pro- 
pably the slightest. It gives us an impression of truth, but is 


too old to test :— 

“Jn 1739, Mrs. Birkbeck, wife of William Birkbeck, banker, of 
Settle, and a member of the Society of Friends, was taken ill, and 
died at Cockermouth, while returning from a journey to Scotland, 
qhich she had undertaken alone—her husband and three children, 
aged seven, five, and four years respectively, remaining at Settle. 
The friends at whose house the death occurred made notes of every 
circumstance attending Mrs. Birkbeck’s last hours, so that the accuracy 
of the several statements as to time as well as place was beyond the 
doubtfulness of man’s memory, or of auy even unconscious attempt 
to bring them into agreement with each other. One morning, 
etween seven and eight o’clock, the relation to whom the care of the 
children at Settle had been entrusted, and who kept a minute journal 
of all that concerned them, went into their bedroom as usual, and 
found them all sitting up in their beds in great excitement and delight. 
«Mamma has been here!’ they cried; and the little one said, ‘ She 
ealled, “Come, Esther!”’ Nothing could make them doubt the fact, 
and it was carefully noted down, to entertain the mother on her 
return home. That same morning as their mother lay on her dying 
bed at Cockermouth, she said, ‘I should be ready to go, if I could but 
see my children.’ She then closed her eyes, to reopen them, as they 
thought, no more. But after ten minutes of perfect stillness, she looked 
up brightly and said, ‘I am ready now: I have been with my children ;’ 
aud then at once peacefully passed away. When the notes taken at 
the two places were compared, the day, hour, and minutes were the 
game. One of the three children was my grandmother, née Sarah 
Birkbeck, afterwards the wife of Dr. Fell, of Ulverstone. From her 
lips I heard the above almost literally as I have repeated it. The 
elder was Morris Birkbeck, afterwards of Guildford, Both these lived 
to old age, and retained to the last so solemn and reverential a 
remembrance of the circumstance that they rarely would speak of it.” 
We note that “Home and Foreign Affairs” has again become, 
asunder the old management, decidedly Liberal. Its main thesis 
is the imbecility of the present method of Opposition. 

Sir Richard Cross, in the Contemporary, evidently wants the 
new County Boards to be as feeble and as full of J.P.’s as can 
be managed, and would suggest, apparently, that Boards half 
of nominees and half of elected members chosen by the Boards 
of Guardians would do very well; but he evidently anticipates 
amuch more revolutionary scheme. We hope he is right, or 
that the counties will be let alone, for elected bodies 
never work unless they have within their area independ- 
ent power; and County Boards weaker than Municipal 
Councils would simply be contemned. Who would go 
through the turmoil of an election, if his vote at the end was 
t be neutralised by some nominated J.P., selected solely be- 
cause of his acres and of his presumed support at the last 
election ? Mr. Rae sends a most convincing account of the diffi- 
culties in the Highland Croft system, which are now attracting 
guch attention. He thinks that the old clan tenancy and family 

tenancy, called usually “ runrig,” and which was a complicated 
system of co-operative tenancy, worked better than the croft 
system, which is one of cottier tenancy-at-will. The people had 
grazings in common which were most valuable to them, and are 
now absorbed into the large sheep-farms. Even at present, 
where the old tenure subsists, it works well; and Mr. Carmichael, 
a resident of long experience in the Hebrides, gives a most in- 
teresting account of Long Island, where the old runrig com- 
mune still subsists, and where it manages its affairs like a 

Hindoo village. The system, whatever its other faults, begets 

brotherhood :— 

“*Compassion for the poor,’ says Mr. Carmichael, ‘ consideration 
towards the distressed, and respect for the dead, are characteristic 
traits of these people.’ They indulge, says he, in a wholesome and 
friendly rivalry, but nothing more; and when they meet on the village 
knoll at the summons of the constable, they discuss their common 
affairs with force and, he adds, with eloquence, but they sternly 
repress everything calculated to mar good neighbourhood. They 
conduct their open-air court by a procedure more ancient than that 
of the Imperial Parliament. The constable sits on the knoll with his 
face to the east, and if, after deliberation, a division is required, the 
ayes go sunwise to his right, and the noes sunwise to his left, just 
a8 their ancestors did ages ago, when they worshipped the Sun. If 
any one still argues after the vote, he is hooted down with cries of 

Goat tooth,’ and finds it convenient to submit. 
months, the whole village goes to the hill shealing, as the Swiss herds- 


men go to the chalet. Their shealing is a group of low beehive huts, a 


prehistoric British village, situated on the green banks of a mountain 
stream. They move to it in a long procession over the moor, and 
when they arrive they sit down together on the grass, to their sheal- 
ing feast. 
munion. ‘Every 


dedicate themselves and their flocks to the care of Israel’s Shepherd.’”’ 


In the summer 


The fare is simple, but it is the bread of a village com- 
head is uncovered, every knee is bowed, as they 


they could not subdivide beyond reason, as is the tendency of 
the Crofters, who have fallen back more and more on the pro- 
fitable, but most uncertain, culture of the potato. The present 
state of the Crofters Mr. Rae believes to be entirely bad, and 
the most immediate remedy is to restore their old grazings in 
common, which made to them the difference between rough com- 
fort and starvation. His paper is?a most valuable and, what is 
of the first consequence, intelligible contribution to the literature 
of the subject. Sir Richard Temple supports, in the main, 
Lord Ripon’s proposals for introducing “self-government in 
India,” and approves the extension of the elective principle, 
though he sees more clearly than some critics do the vastness 
of the scale upon which elective institutions must be intro- 
duced :—* Thus local funds amounting {to several millions ster- 
ling annually, roads of many thousands of miles in total length, 
rustic school-houses numbered by tens of thousands, medical 
and other institutions to be‘counted by hundreds, will be here- 
after administered by Boards elected ,by electors from the 
villages of British India,—in number about 400,000. This is 
of itself a considerable piece of administration.” Besides the 
villages, there are 1,500 towns, large and small, in British 
India, and in each it is intended that a local municipality 
should govern. Sir Richard remarks that the electoral 
qualification is singularly well defined, being in rural districts 
the peasant-proprietor and the tenant not liable to eviction, and 
in the towns the ratepayer. Mr. Kay, in a careful account of 
existing land tenures in Egypt, which seem to bear a singular 
analogy to the Zemindaree tenures of India, the peasant being 
irremovable, but the rent-paying grantee over him entitled to a 
permanent share of the produce, argues strongly that the 
peasants’ right to create a mortgage should be limited to his 
crops, and should not extend to his land. Otherwise, the fellah 
will mortgage all, will be dispossessed of all, and will become 
disaffected to a degree unknown in the history of Egypt. He 
thinks the present average taxation, which amounts to twenty 
shillings an acre, is not excessive, but urges the completion of a 
new cadastral survey. “Miss Burney’s Own Story” is an 
account of Miss Burney’s life, by Miss Christie, which clears 
up many points left obscure in Macaulay’s well-known sketch, 
and especially Miss Burney’s motive in submitting to the 
thraldom of Court life,—it was clearly filial affection, her father 
having fallen into deep, though secret, poverty; but, perhaps, 
the gem of the number is the “Enchanted Lake,” Mr. E. 
Arnold’s translation of an episode in the “ Mahabharata.” We 
have seen nothing better done. We suppose it is hopeless to 
ask him to attempt the translation of the whole epic, though 
he could do it, if he only boldly stated that there must be a 
Pope’s “Iliad” before a perfect one can be produced, and that 
his duty is intelligible rather than literal rendering. We must 
quote this one of thirty-four conundrums asked by a fairy, 
or rather a “Spirit” in the Shakespearian sense, of King 
Yudhisthira :— 
“ Yaksha. ‘ Whose eyes are unclosed, though he slambers all day ? 
And what’s born alive without motion? and, say, 


What moveth, yet lives not? and what, as it goes, : 
Wastes not, but still waxes? Resolve me now those. 


‘ With unclosed eyes a fish doth sleep ; 
And new-laid eggs their place will keep ; 
Stones roll; and streams, that seek the sea, 
The more they flow the wider be.’” 

Mrs. Oliphant continues her admirable work in Blackwood 
and Macmillan. In the former, in “The Ladies Lindores,” an 
incident has occurred which brings half-laughing, half-painful 
tears to the eyes; but in the latter, in “The Wizard’s Son,” the 
authoress has for a moment shrunk from her own supernatural 
machinery. We expected her to tell us why the heir suddenly 
turned into a gloomy man, but after introducing the Wizard, 
she reports nothing that he has said. Perhaps that is reserved 
for the sequel ; but without this explanation, the tale, admirably 
clever as it is, will fall comparatively dead. 

Longman’s would be heavy, but for Mr. Hardy’s “ Three 
Strangers,” a slight tale, admirably told; and in the Cornhill we 
note nothing except “ Le Marquis de Grignan,” a little memoir 
of the grandson of Madame de Sévigné, quite exquisitely done 
by “M. F. Domvile,” a name which we do not recall, but 
which we trust we shall speedily meet again below a paper 
dealing with some one of more importance to French history 
than the well-educated and well-conducted, but rather unin- 
teresting Marquis, who seems only to have done nothing 
admirably well, and whose fit epitaph would have been,—* A 


King. 





The brotherhood could withstand an arbitrary rise of rent, and 





Peer of promise.” 
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- The most interesting article in the Atlantic Monthly is Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop’s account of the “‘ Hawthorne Manuscripts.’ There is scant 
piety to the dead in publishing what was obviously never meant for 
publication ; but criticism such as Mr. Lathrop’s, as reverent as it is 
acute, is perfectly legitimate. It is most interesting to watch, under 
the guidance of one thoroughly acquainted with the subject, the 
workings of a great artist’s mind. ‘ By Horse-cars into Mexico” is 
an “incident of travel” vigorously described. ‘‘ Mr. Carlyle’s 
Country” gives us familiar scenes from a fresh point of view. 
Fiction is represented by what must be called, we suppose, a novelette, 
“ Antagonism.’ It seems meant to show us what the fiction of the 
future in America is to be. Here we have some twenty pages with- 
out so much as a single incident in them; two young people talk 
together, and let us see what it is that hinders the result wholly 
desired by others and half-desired by themselves,—that they should 
fall in love. It is clever enough, but a trifle wearisome. Long- 
fellow’s posthumous poem, “ Michael Angelo,” is brought to a 
conclusion. 


Letts’s Illustrated Household Magazine is a new venture, which 
promises to perform a useful function. It is to be “a complete 
encyclopedia of domestic requirements,” telling us where we are to 
live and how, what we are to eat and drink and how we are to be 
clothed, furnishing us, in fact, with a practical guide in all the require- 
ments of life. Among the contents are articles on poultry, on dress, 
on domestic medicine, and on cookery. There is much that is valu- 
able in these, but we must ask the author of the “ Dining-room” 
whether his bill of fare is not far too costly for the use of families of 
average means. It is intended, he says, for a “comfortable” in- 
come. Now, we have been at some pains to calculate the expense, 
and find that the butcher’s bill could hardly be less than £3 per 
week, and the poulterer’s and fishmonger’s nearly half as much, 
ham, bacon, sausages, sardines, and the like being still left unac- 
counted for. In fact, this family of seven or eight must be able to 
spend not less than £1,500 per annum. Is not this a little too 
magnificent ? 


Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left behind Them. By Joseph 
Hatton. (Low and Co.)—This is a vigorous novel, in the best style 
of the author, who can tell a rattling story literally well enough: 
and can paint villains and heroes of the old-fashioned sort, and 
set them to belabour each other to decided purpose. There is less 
in it than in most of Mr. Hatton’s works of what better judges than 
Mr. Edmund Sparkler would call “ nonsense,” although the reader 
will be occasionally irritated by some of his peculiar egotisms, 
and by digressions beginning in this fashion,—‘‘ If you would study 
this philosophy of love in a philosophical way, you will turn to dear 
old Burton’s famous work.’”’ The soldiers who are driven by stress 
of circumstances to take part in the war with Napoleon are flesh and 
blood ; and of the hervines, one at least, Susan Hardwick, is fresh 
and full of spirit. The villains of the story, however, are, without 
exception, sad caricatures. 


Essays in Philosophical Criticism. Edited by Andrew Seth and R. 
B. Haldane, with a Preface by Edward Caird. (Longmans.)—That 
this collection is not unworthy of the memory to which it is dedicated, 
would probably be felt by its contributors to be the best thing they 
could wish thought of it. It has been said with truth that the late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford neither founded nor sought 
to found a school, But “u certain community of opinion in relation 
to the general principles and methods of philosophy,” such as Pro- 
fessor Caird’s preface acknowledges in the writers of these essays, 
was a more or less recognised outcome of his teaching, and individual 
essays in this volume show a more special indebtedness. Four of 
the nine are by Oxford men, and, dealing as they do with Logic as 
the Science of Knowledge, the Rationality of History, the Philosophy 
of Art, and the Struggle for Existence (as “an economical fact that 
reaches far beyond economy, and is a crucial problem for the philo- 
sophy of man’’), may give a fair idea of the intellectual interest of 
Oxford. In three of these four cases, the writers have Scotch ante- 
cedents, and the remaining five contributors are representatives of 
Scotch academic training, so that the book has a unity besides that 
alluded to above. The strictly scientific side of philosophic study 
is represented in Messrs. Bosanquet’s, Seth’s, and Haldane’s papers, 
the latter two treating of Philosophy as Criticism of Categories, and 
in its Relation to Science; while on the political and religious side, 
we have essays by Messrs. Jones, Bonar, and Kilpatrick ; and history 
and art fall to the share of Messrs. Sorley, Ritchie, and Ker. For 
almost every one who may be said to “ take an interest in philosophy,” 
some reading is thus supplied ; in one or two instances, notably in the 
essay on Philosophy as criticism of categories, and in that on Logic 
as the Science of knowledge, the position of those who hold Meta- 
physics to be something other than “the elaboration of transcendent 
entities, like an extraneous Deity, or Mr. Spencer’s unknowable, or 





the Comtian noumena”’ (the words are Mr. Seth’s, he ig saying that 
most men of science take this view of metaphysics), and who, as Mr 

Bosanquet says, “‘ cannot conceive any difficulties to be so formidable 
as those which attend the method of a direct or uncritical mety. 
physic,” is stated in a clear and serious manner that is very valuable 

Seriousness, indeed—a quite different thing from the moral earnest. 
ness (that is, “‘ gush”) of much pseudo-philosophical utterance—markg 
all these papers; there is now and then some irony, and (as in Mr; 
Bonar’s work) a quaint Scotch humour, but the academic offence of 
fine-writing is hardly half-a-dozen times committed (Mr. Bosanquet 
goes so far the other way as to use the word “ scientist”), and the 
impression cannot but be left on the reader that “c’est icy un livre 
de bonne foy,” and the editors have done well to choose the book 
form rather than venture in a new philosophical serial. They may 
not again get a preface of such content in matter and manner ag 
Professor Caird’s memorial of Professor Green, but it is to be hoped 
that the “agreement as to the direction in which inquiry may be 
most fruitfully prosecuted’? among their contributors, and among 
others, perhaps, who share the same beliefs, may give us from time te. 
time a volume like this first. 


Holidays in Spain. By F. R. McClintock. (Stanford.)—This 
little volume contains some account of the tours made in Spain by 
the author, and, we believe, his wife, in 1880 and 1881. He was go 
delighted with his experiences, that he is anxious to induce others to 
go and do likewise. M. Tchihatcheff tells us that Spain is the only 
country in Europe which has much that is non-European and old. 
world about it, and commends it to any one desirous of a complete 
change. And this is essentially Mr. McClintock’s conclusion, and we 
have no doubt that readers of his pleasant narrative will wish they 
could follow his example. 


The Story of Chief Joseph. By Martha Perry Lowe. (Lothrop, 
Boston.)—Chief Joseph is, as was shown a few years ago in the North. 
American Review, an interesting Indian, and his story deserved pre- 
servation in prose and in such illustrations as this little volume con. 
tains. But Miss Lowe’s verse—she says she has endeavoured to 
preserve “‘the simple and direct style of the Indian—is so bald, that 
we are rather glad when we learn, on her authority, that, — 

“* Tn-mut-too-yah-lat-'at 
Has spoken for his race to-day. 
In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat, 
Has finished what he had to say.’”’ 

Victor Emanuel (the New Plutarch Series), by Edward Dicey 
(Marcus Ward), is in every respect an admirable biography. It is 
written with spirit, fairness, and knowledge. That Mr. Dicey was 
the very man to write such a book those were aware, who remem- 
bered that he resided at Naples during the last days of the Bourbon 
monarchy and throughout the Garibaldian Dictatorship. We feared, 
however, he might be disposed to be more than just to Victor 
Emanuel and Cavour, and less than just to Garibaldi. He has, 
however, distributed merit as regards the work of making the king- 
dom of Italy with perfect impartiality. He does not conceal the 
personal weaknesses of the late King, whom he reckons, and rightly, as 
“a man with great qualities, many failings, high ambition, and strong 
passions, but both in his virtues and in his faults, above all, a man.” 

Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. An Experiment in Trans- 
lation. By W. F. Shaw, M.A. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The question 
whether it is desirable to render these four poets (or, as Mr. Shaw in 
one place calls them, ‘“ these amusing writers’’) ‘attractive in Eng- 
lish” for the benefit of the general reader, will obviously depend on 
the amount of taste and discretion possessed by the translator, of 
which we shall speak presently. Being of opinion that the prose 
translator must sacrifice “ the pleasure of the reader to fidelity to the 
text,” while in verse translations “the exact meaning often has to be 
sacrificed to the exigencies, of rhyme” (of which, as is truly re- 
marked, “there is none in the original”), Mr. Shaw has adopted 
an unrhymed “trochaic, octosyllabic’? metre, which will be re- 
cognised, though in some cases with difficulty, as the metre of 
‘“‘ Hiawatha.’ The extent to which Mr. Shaw has been able to com- 
bine the merit, of both styles may be fairly judged from his rendering 
of Juvenal, iii., 299-308 :— 


‘Noble freedom of the poor man! 
Isn't he free to get well cudgelled ? 
Isn’t he free to bez permission 
To get home to bed, before h's 
Few remaining teeth are knocked out ? 
Worse than all remain the burglar 
Who will rob you when work’s over, 
And the shop-door is chain-bolted | sic], 
And to cut your throat, the foot-pad...... 
Then it is these fish discover 
That the best baits in the city.” 


The felicity of the last two lines is especially noticeable. Among 
isolated specimens of Mr. Shaw’s mastery over his metre, we award 
the palm, after some consideration, to “Juno was a maid, then; 
and Jove,” “His nail to the quick; come hither,” and “A cross 
sometimes, sometimes a crown,” the effect of which we consider 
superior to that of passing a lawn-mower over a rockery. The spelling 
of the volume is occasionally eccentric, as in “donned her whig,”” 
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a “bread of finest flower.” In punctuation, a corrupt following of 
= t may be called the Cambridge system, combined with a won- 
pare degree of inaccuracy, has produced some odd results, perhaps 
the oddest of which is seen in such notes as these: “ Men kiss you not 
oat of friendship, but mere flattery, Paley,” and “that stingy old 
Laetorius, Paley,” where, though there are several other possibilities, 
Mr. Paley’s name seems at first sight like a profane counterpart of 
that mystery of our childhood, “‘selah.” But faults of execution are 
as nothing, compared to the fault of publishing the book at all. 
Whether or no “itis possible to eliminate what is obnoxious” from 
the Sixth Satire of Juvenal, we are quite sure that Mr. Shaw has 
not succeeded in doing so, and the evil is by no means confined to 
this one satire. The notes frequently make the matter worse, some- 
¢imes needlessly, as in the extraordinary note on p. 262, recording an 
observation made by Mr. Shaw in Italy. It seems to us a blunder of 
a very serious kind to publish for the “general reader,” in a form 
which may reach the drawing-room table, such hints of the things 
which “it is a shame even to speak of” as may be found freely 
scattered over Mr. Shaw’s pages. The translator should have put to 
himself, in a quite different sense, the question on the title-page, 
— Quis leget haec e 


The Library Manual, by J. Herbert Slater (L. Upcott Gill), 
which aims at beinga guide to the formation of a library, and “ the 
valuation of rare and splendid books,” is one of those works which 
it would be perfectly easy to pick holes in; and, indeed, the author 
fooks forward to some such experience. At the same time, it is 
fall of useful information, is well arranged, and contains much sound 
advice. But when Mr. Slater was giving counsel as to the formation 
of a library, why should he include among books of reference (p. 20) 
the edition of the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica” for 1860? Surely the 
book collector should either take the edition of this valuable work 
which is now being issued, or he should take a complete edition of 
another encyclopedia of later date than 1860, if he wishes to use it 
as “a work which may help him to further information.” 


Madelaine’s Fault: a Story of French Life, translated by Morris 
Neale (Remington and Co.), is pathetic enough, and has the merit of 
being short. The “fault” of Madelaine, though French in character, 
will not be considered a very heinous one, except by those who set up 
an almost Pharisaical standard of morality. Yet we should have pre- 
ferred to see the real sinner punished, in the shape of M. Robert Wall, 
who tempted Madelaine, rather than Madelaine herself. But then, 
French literature is nearly as deficient in “ poetic justice ” as, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arnold, French character is in “ morality.” 


An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology and Folk- 
lore. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. (Kegan Paul and 
€o.)—This work, of which our notice has been delayed too long, is 
intended by its learned author to occupy a middle place between his 
“Manual of Mythology,” and his more elaborate examination of the 
“Mythology of the Aryan Nations.” Its aim is to give a general 
view of the mass of popular traditions of the Aryan peoples of Asia 
and Europe, and, by submitting them to the test of a scientific com- 
parison, to ascertain their mutual relation, their real nature, and 
their intrinsic value. Under the general head of tradition are in- 
cluded all the myths, folk-lore, fairy tales, and romances which for 
centuries formed the delight of Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, and Celts. Many of these, in various forms, are as much 
alive and as much loved to-day as they were thousands of years ago. 
The science of comparative mythology must be considered as yet only 
in its infancy. Those who know Mr. Ruskin’s “ Queen of the Air” will 
temember what charming speculations are there connected with some 
ofthe Greek myths, The skilful handling in that instance applied to 
one group of subjects was, as it were, a flush of revelation on the 
possibilities of the vast area which lies ready for exploration by com- 
petent travellers. The work under notice throws a fuller and broader 
light over the same field of work, and, beyond any doubt, the attrac- 
tion increases in proportion as the light reveals more clearly the 
nature of the ground. Starting from the idea that the myth is a kind 
of parasite, ready to twine round any stem, the author sets himself to 
examine the various stems round which the leading myths of the 
great Aryan family have become entwined; and truly, the work 
is as delicate as to uncurl the clinging tendrils of a vine, nor does 
it fix the thought on forms of less obvious beauty or habits of 
less curious interest. The work is one of comparison and analysis, for 
comparative mythology deals with the stories of the world, just as 
philology deals with its speech. By following the indicationa of 
significance in the names which appear in the earlier myths, it detects 
the meaning of the tale in which they first took definite shape. Then, 
tracing the great river of tradition down from its source, it notes the 
variations, losses, and accretions which gradually transform the 
original tale. One great cause affecting the development of myths 
was the dispersion of the primitive Aryan race over certain parts of Asia 
and Europe, and the probable working of this cause is very ingeniously 
tracked out in the opening chapter. As one follows the subject 
farther, one is struck by the fact that the study of mythology is to 





a great extent the study of corruption. The original beauty of the 
story or tradition becomes, principally by failure of memory, but also 
by misunderstanding and defective expression, so changed and trans- 
formed in its onward progress, that it reminds one forcibly of the 
children’s game called “ Russian scandal,” in which similar causes, 
arising from the frailty of our common nature, work out an exactly 
similar result. It should not be left unmentioned that the author 
energetically protests against the common impression that compara- 
tive mythology resolves everything into allusions to the Sun. He 
admits, indeed, that an immense proportion of myths do relate to that 
luminary, in virtue of its essential importance to human life and 
action; but he gives ample illustration that the dawn, the fire, the 
winds, the waters, the clouds, the earth, the under-world, and the dark- 
ness, all have their parts to play on the great and crowded stage on which 
human intelligence and fancy placed them before history was born. 
A discussion, in one of several appendices, of the theory that the 
Olympian gods are an anthropomorphic representation of a series of 
truths divinely revealed to man, which is strongly maintained by Mr. 
Gladstone in his “‘ Homeric Studies,”’ and is here vigorously contested, 
will assuredly not diminish the value or interest of a volume which 
can certainly lay claim to much of both. 


Mr. R. A. Proctor republishes from Knowledge twelve star maps, 
under the title The Stars in their Seasons. (Wyman and Sons.)— 
There is a list of stars of the first three magnitudes, a table of 
reference for using the maps, and a general explanation. Each map 
is accompanied by a time-table. The general result is that the 
whole subject is made easily intelligible. The colouring of the maps, 
a blue ground with white lettering, is both attractive and appro- 
priate ; but, for use at night, a white ground with black lettering 
would have been, we think, more practically useful. 


Flowers of the Sky. By R.A. Proctor. A new edition. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—We have no doubt that this handy little edition of one 
of Mr. Procter’s most attractive series of papers will be welcome to 
many. It is a fine example of the author’s power of combining a 
modicum of fact with much attractive speculation. 


Booxs ReEcEtvep.—Vol. III. of Gladstone and his Contemporaries. 
By Thomas Archer. (Blackie and Son.)—This work, which is now 
brought down to 1860, continues to merit what we have already said 
of the earlier volumes. The story of the Indian Mutiny is very satis- 
factorily told. The Amusing Adventures of Guzman of Alfaraque. 
By Mateo Aleman. Translated by Edward Lowdell. (Vizetelly.)— 
This is a very well-executed translation of a famous “ Rogue’s Pro- 
gress,’ which, however, we cannot place on a footing of equality with 
“Gil Blas.” The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. By J. L. 
Joynes. (Kegan Paul.)—The public knows the character of this book 
sufficiently, on account of the notoriety and “ martyrdom” it has 
secured its author. Weconfess that we are surprised there should 
have been so much ado over what is rather a juvenile perform- 
ance.——Chums: a Tale of the Queen’s Navy. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—This three-volume novel contains more vulgarity of thought and 
language than we have seen for a long time. We regret that it should 
be associated with so honourable a service as the Navy, and that it 
should have ever been published. Outline of the History of the 
English Language and Literature. (W. and R. Chambers.)—A use- 
ful, compact, little manual. We do not quite understand, however, 
what principle the compiler of the final “Tabular Outline of Modern 
English Literature” has adopted in his descriptions of authors. If 
Bacon be correctly designated as an essayist, why should Addison be 
dismissed simply as Secretary of State, and Hume only as a librarian 
and Secretary to the British Embassy in France ?>——Links with 
the Absent ; or, Chapters on Correspondence. By a Member of the 
Ursuline Community, Thurles. (Washbourne.)—This is neither 
better nor worse than most Complete Letter-writers. Does the author, 
however, recommend for imitation the example given (p. 114) of an 
address of the pupils of some seminary to an Archbishop, in which 
there is very fine-writing about “the moon’s dimpling smiles on 
some fair lake,” and the voice of gratitude is directed to “ be heard 
in music’s swelling tide, in every note of silvery song, in the word 
and gesture of the personated native of sunny France, the Italian, 
or the dweller by the matchless Rhine” ?—— Charles Albert Fechter. 
By Kate Field. (Osgood, Boston.)—A collection of criticisms, by a 
variety of writers, which may be dismissed as appreciative rather 
than discriminating. The School Board Chronicle Edition of the 
New Code. (Grant and Co.)—The New Code is here annotated, 
analysed, and indexed specially for the use of members of School 
Boards and the managers and teachers of public elementary schools. 
Mr. Richard Gowing, who has brought out this edition, has done his 
work well. 














Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for March :— 
Part 22 of English Etchings, containing commendable specimens of 
the work of G. Aikman, A.R.S.A., R. Currie, and W. P. Crooke.— 
The Magazine of Art, an average number.—Art and Letters, an in- 
teresting and well-illustrated namber.—L’Art de la Femme.—Part 5 
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of Greater London, which deals with the districts of Harlington, West 
Drayton, Norwood, Cowley, Uxbridge, &c.—The Journal of Psycho- 
logical Medicine.—The Folk-lore Journal, to which Mr. Black contri- 
butes an interesting account of “ The Hare in Folk-lore.’”—The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which gives some curious accounts of ‘‘ Perversion of 
Herbivora.” We have heard of sheep being fed on fish, but asheep that 
will eat a mutton-chop is a novelty ; and it will be news to most per- 
sons to learn that old or ailing horses, if fed upon “ flesh-meal,” will 
increase in health and weight.—The Theatre, containing photographs 
of Miss W. Emery and Mr. 8. B. Bancroft.—Science Gossip.—The 
Army and Navy Magazine.—The Month.—The Law Magazine.—Time. 
—The Nautical Magazine.—Colburn’s United Service Magazine — 
Tinsley’s Magazine, which opens with the first chapters of a new 
serial story.—Belgravia, in which Ouida’s “ Frescoes” are concluded. 
—London Society.—Chambers’s Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine.—Good Words.—All the Year Round.—The Sunday 
Magazine.—The Leisure Hour, containing an account of the sheep- 
eating parrots of New Zealand.—The Sunday at Home, which has for 
frontispiece a very good specimen of oleograph printing.—The 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—The Continent, the principal illustrated 
article in which is devoted to “Terra Cotta in Architecture.”— 
Harper’s Monthly. 


Erratum.—The edition of ‘Othello”’ referred to in our last number 
is by Mr. E. K. Purnell, and not, as printed, Mr. E. R. Parnell. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
en 


Abbott (Dr.), Hints on Home Teaching, cr 8vo 
Alcutt (L. M.), Jack and Jill, 12mo ................ 
Alcott (L. M.), Jimmy’s Cruise in the ‘ Pinafore, 

Barnard (F.), Behind a Brass Knocker, 8vo. maneepes 
Browning (R.), Jocoseria, 12m0.................0008 
Carter (T. F.), Narrative of the Boer War, 8vo 
Collins (M.), Sweet Aune Page, 12mo. 
Duff (A.), by Thomas Smith, cr 8v0.............0000006 
Ellis (W. E.), The Irish Education Directory, cr 8v 
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Fothergill (J. M.), Indigestion, Biliousness, &c., Part 2, WO i sacncurl (Lewis) 7/6 
Gale (J. T.), Local Parliament Handbook, er 8vo daeeodensnaal (A. sete nt 1/6 
Graham (R.), Algebraic Factors, 12mo ..... a. (Ponsonby) 2/6 
Hawthorne (J.), Sebastian Strome, 12mo . Chattv & Windus) 2/0 
Hope (A. J. B.), Order and Worship, cr 8v sesssee(J. Murray) 9/0 
Hunt (A. W.), The Leaden Casket, 12mo .... Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Hunt (A. W.), Self-Condemned, 3 vols. cr 8v Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Hyde (J. N.), A Practical Treatise on Diseases of t , 8vo...(Churchill) 17/0 
Leigh (F. B.), Len Years in a Georgia Plantation, 8vo ..................(Bentley) 10/6 
Lennard (T. B.), The Position in Law of Women, 8vo .(Waterlow) 6/0 
Tdice big Sure Damm tery OF B10. 2.0000:00-000c0sscevccsecsessenes scaveaccessens CW. ros 6/0 
Macdonald (G.), Castle Warlock, cr 8vo ae .(C K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Maclear (G. F.), Evidential Valus of the Ho , cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
My Trivial Life and Misfortunes, by a Plain Woman, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Blackwood) 25/6 
Pusey (E. B.), Selections from Writings, cr 80 ..........ceececceer sees (Rivington) 3/6 
Randolph (Mrs.), Woodruffe, 3 vols. cr 8vo .... urst & Blackett) 31/6 
£mith (E. F.), In a Vain Shadow, 3 vols. cr 8vo. sseeeeeeee- (Remington) 31/6 
Sophocles, Seven Plays in English Verse, by L. C. K. Paul & Co.) 76 
Stimson (L. A.), A Treatise on Fractures, 8vo .. ‘ ....(Churchill) 21/0 
Stray Papers on Education, by ‘‘ B. H.,” cr 8vo............... K. Paul & Co.) 36 
Students’ Encyclopaodia of Universal Knowledge, Vol. 1(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Verne (J.), Godfrey Morgan, er 8vo sorssersecsres( et Ome) 7/6 
West (8.), How to Examine the Chest, 12mo .. (Churchill) 5/0 
Williams (G. W.), A History of the Negro Rac nam’s Sons) 32/0 
Wolseley (G.), Memoir of, by C. it. Low, er 8vo (Bentley) 6/0 
Wooder (J.), The Hsthetic, &c., cr 8vo ..(Simpkin & Marshall) 2/0 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


HINDLEY’S From 9d per yard. 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 


CHINT ZES.\o. arwpuzy ana sons, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 

: " ' 
LPB ERT YS ree FAST CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 


NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART 


| LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 
| AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 








FABRICS |LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 

»| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
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SPECULATION AND INVESTMEN? 


IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which LarGe Prorits are realised, and the possibility of Logs ig 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gazette—‘‘The method recommended by Messrs, idge j 
easy to comprehend, and safe.’”’——English Gaoveleneneat ~ al “ands — 
deserve the best thanks of investors and speculators.”’——Society.— I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists,” 

Manchester Courier,—** The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad. 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.” —Figaro.— Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is y 
instructive.’ ad 








Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application, 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 
Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS, _ 


F picteb tinge of those suffering from blindness or dimnegs. 
of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
imperfectly adapted to the sight. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F.8.S., Oculist 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his resid , 3 Endsleigh 
Gardeus, Euston Square, London, daily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four, Sic 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried the principal opticians in London. 
withont success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” Dr. Bird, Chelmstord, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘‘I could not have believed it possible that. 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H, 
the Prince of Wales; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-Gen. Macm 
Brentwood; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreds o: 
— Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 
ree, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
—Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 64 


APOLLINARIS. 














HUNYADI 


JANOS. 








“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report of the Medical Offcers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 


* f ° 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 








Has been celebrated for more than half a century a3 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
ROWL ANDS’ | te tectt ever made; it whitens aad preserves the 

teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness; strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great, measure -— the 
roundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and: keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non.gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 

Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ODONTO. 








PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S : 
PEPSINE scsissi’p.cteanon tor 7° 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; | ND | GESTI 0 N. 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 

_ The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsit; 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to.time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 
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Government Emigrant Ship 
Y geet ATH starts on the 12th inst., for New 
d, and SIX POUNDS IS STILL WANTED to 
Leal the Passage-money of Two Orphan Children 
par) ot elderly widowed Aunt (all wholly unprovided 
and d cioligible for free or assisted passages), to 
tee 58 an Uncle there offers a permanent home, 
whewt cher who raised himself from field-labour to 
The t of clerk in a bank, was a man of exceptionally 
the por racter, and died lately, after long illness and 
high c domestic sorrows.—Reference permitted to 
Howgrave Graham, Esq., 5 Heath Rise, 
7 pstead, and C. Kegan Paul, Esq., 1 Paternoster 
on by whom Contributions will be received. 


ANTED, after Easter, by a B.A. 
Lond.), an ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP in 
LASS PUBLIC SCHOOL, Olassics, Eng- 
&e. Six years’ experience; good dis- 
; high testimonials and references.— 
“SIGMA,” Brear’s Library, Bradford, 





ciplina 
Address, 
Yorks. 





ANTED, at the beginning of May, 

a LADY, as HEAD ASSISTANT, to teach 
thorough English, with advanced Arithmetic and 
Latin, Experience and ability as a teacher requisite, 
—Apply, stating salary required, the LADY PRIN- 
CIPAL, High School, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


HE MANCHESTER HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

The Committee are prepared to receive applications 
for the post of HEAD MISTRESS, which will be 
VACANT in July. The New Head Mistress will be 
required to enter on her duties in September. 

Negotiations for a scheme are pending with the 
Oharity Commissioners, under which the Head Mis- 
tress may receive a fixed salary of £150, and a 
Capitation Fee of not less than 10s nor more than £2 
on each pupil attending the School. 

The Committee offer for the present a fixed salary 
of £150, and a Capitation Fee of £1 on each pupil 
above the number of 150, and up to the number of 
500. There are now about 540 pnpils in the School. 

Applications from Candidates shonld state their 

and qualifications, and are to be forwarded on or 
before March 15th, together with 20 priuted copies of 
testimonials, to Mrs. ROBY, Woodhill, Pendleton, 
Manchester, from whom further information can be 
obtained 


RADFORD TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE.—WANTED, about the Middle of 
April, a MASTER to TEACH MATHEMATICS, 
eoretical and Applied Mechanics; a Graduate 
ferred.—Applications to be sent to Mr. CHRISR. 
ATENBY, Secretary, on or before 6th March, 1883. 


RADFORD TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE.—WANTED, about the middle of 
April, a MASTER to teach English Subjects.—Appli- 
cations to be sent to CHRISTOPHER GATENBY, 
Secretary, on or before March 20th. 


VERSLADE, near RUGBY.—The 

Rey. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., of long experience, 

late Fellow of ©. C. C., Cambridge, and formerly 

Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury |School and at 

Wellington Colleye, PREPARES BOYS for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


ee COLLEGE, 
LIVE 


RPOOL. 
2 FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

Deaiiestions are invited for the post of FRENCH 
LECTURER at University College, to be forwarded, 
with testimonials, to the COLLEGE REGISTRAR, 
on or before May Ist. The Lecturer will be required 
to commence iis duties at the end of September. 

For all particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, 
University College, Liverpool. 

















EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





next division. 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 

Justice of England. 
Right Hon. the 

Baggallay. 


The Lord Justice 


the assured. 


surrender values. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


hae Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





BRAVATIS8’ 
F E R 


veniences. 


DIALYSED 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVA 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


LETTER FROM A PHYSICIAN TO Two Lonnon Hospitats.—“ London, February 19th, 1877,— 
“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gi:bert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 


IRON. 


Ss. 


Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
It does not constipate, does not disturb 


The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 


N.B.—Pamphket, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 





DUCATION—A Lady wishes 

j strongly to recommend Mdlle. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
positions of her pupils. Mdlle. Fritsch is assisted by 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses and by 





HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, in One of the Healthiest Suburbs of 
London, close to the Palace. Preparation 
for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Among the Professors are:—F. Ryland, Esq., M.A., 
late Scholar St. John’s College, Cambridge; C. J. 
Frost, Esq., Mus. Doc.; C. H. Midforth, Esq., South 
Kensington. Large garden. Pros’ us on applica- 
tion to the PRINCIPALS, Weliand House, Forest Hill. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
ee for the Higher University Examinations 
eived. 








EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 

.. Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable success, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. High 
Successes in Civil Service Exam., London; Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 


ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883, 

Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 

, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 

. Open to boys under 14, on January Ist, 1883.— 

or further particulars, apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20, Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham, 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
. HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facin 
qoute, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
or winter use,—Apply to MANAGER, 











Professors, and is herself an excellent linguist and 

musician. Further references to parents of former 

upils.—Address, ‘“‘C. W. S. E.,”’.St. Paul’s Place, St. 
mard’s-on-Sea. 


A LADY, of considerable experience 

in the education and management of Children, 
assisted by a younger Sister,is desirous of under- 
taking the Entire Charge of TWO YOUNG 
ORPHANS, or of Children whoze Parents are abroad. 
Her house is in a healthy locality, with garden 
attached. Good references given and required.— 
aa N. H.,”’ 1 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, London, 





| eee AND i. Spel —_— 





pe AND _* — 


_ AND _ ee 





Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S|DyRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standar 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”’”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


Sydney, 





COCOA 








| 


‘ 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED 


by sorting your Letters and Payers into 


STONE'S 
PATENT 
BOXES 
AND CABINETS. 


Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solicitor’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &c., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, “"nfscturer=>¢ BANBURY. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the BFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Dyspepsia, JAUNDICE.—These com- 
plaints are the results of a disordered liver, which 
secretes bile in quality or quantity unsuitable for 
digestion, which requires a free flow of healthy bile, to 
insure which Holloway’s Piils and Ointment have 
long been famous, far eclipsing all other remedies. 
Unsuitable foed, irregularity of living, unhealthy 
climates, and other causes are constantly throwing 
the liver into disorder, but that important organ 
can, under all circumstances, soon be regulated and 
healthily adjusted by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, 
which acts directly upon its secreting cells, The 
Ointment rubbed on tue skin penetrates immediately 
to the liver, whose tissues it rectifies. One trial is all 
: that is needed; a cure will soon follow. f 
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UN LIFE OFFICE. 
BONUS RESULTS. 
Participating Policies. 

The Profits now being distributed are exceptionally 
large, and average a return in cash of 34 per cent. on 
the Premiums paid during the last five years, or an 
addition to the sums assured of 56 per cent. of such 
premiums. 


UN LIFE OFFICE. 
REDUCTION of PREMIUMS. 
Non-participeting Policies 
— now be effected on a new and furtuer reduced 

scale. 


UN LIFE OFFICE. 
TONTINE BONUS ASSURANCES. 
Very Low Rates, 

Policies of an entirely new description are now 
issued at premiums very little in excess of the 
Society’s Without-profit Rates, which entitle holders 
to the profits arising from them by way of Tontiue 
Bonus, payable with the rum assured to the repre- 
sentatives of those who attain the age of 70 years and 
upwards, A full explanation of the scheme will be 
forwarded, on application to 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Eatablished 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 


of Claims. 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eee .». £2,500,000 














Capital Paid up... =... se see te «= 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ae 809,000 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds a 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 3.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1782. 

Insuranées against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
=" claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 








JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
AOCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
nb Ohant enit Naan Gimmes 
the est an arges mpany, insurin: inst 
Accidents of all kinds. aa 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

Bie BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full a. on 











application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March 31st, 1880. 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ove + £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £880,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O, 


GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice]’and |Mouth- 


wash,— Se 
A N A B AL M. 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
reserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 
ree, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H, SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 














HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 


PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, ~~ | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
'RUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, ag 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


'TTHE DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
405 Oxford Street, W. 








DIRECTORS. 
Albert Grey, Esq., M.P., | A. H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
Chairman. Hon. Edward Marjori- 


A. Cameron Corbett, E:q. banks, M.P, 
Hon, SECRETARY—Miss pat, 86 Hamilton Terrace, 


The Decorative Co-operators’ Association is open 
to undertake work of the best class in House Painting, 
Artistic Decoration, Paper-hangings, Furniture, Up- 
holstery, &c., specially designed or selected. All work 
done by the Associatien will be of the most thorough 
character, and one of the Managers being an accom- 
plished decorative artist, it will be one of its aim; to 
promote the truest artistic principles. Every work- 
man having a direct interest in the business, orders 
entrusted will be carried out economically and well. 


FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


UTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXI'ORD STREET, 
(20 Doors West oF Mop1e’s Lisrary.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS fron the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,” Royal 

Academy, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S LIBER 
STUDIORUM,; copies of Reynolds, Gainsborouzh, 
Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 
British Museum. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices from 
the Times, Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art 
Journal, &., free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free per post. 

Address, the MANAGER, 

Autotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
FIRST SALE OF 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY AND GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNITURE, AT 


10 to 50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
DURING MARCH. 

THE ARTICLES INCLUDE :— 
FENDERS in Brass, Ormolu, Steel, and Iron. 
STOVES for Dining-rooms, Drawing rooms, Bed- 

rooms, Halls, &. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES in Statuary, Pure White, St. 
Ann’s, Rouge Royale Brocatelle brune, Belgian 
Black, and other Marbles ; also in Wood, Composition, 
and Iron, 

LAMPS of every description. 

Penance in Ormulu, Ormolu and Glass, Bronze, 





COAL BOXES aud SCOOPS in Copper, Brass, 
Japanned Iron, and various Woods. 

CANDELABRA in Ormolu, Bronze, &. 

CLOCKS in Ormolu, various Marbles, Bronze, and 
Wood. Many beautiful Designs, at greatly reduced 
prices. 

BEDSTEADS—Brass, Brass and Iron, and Iron, at 
half-price. 

CABINET and GENERAL HOUSE FURNITURE, 
comprising Suites of Bedroom Furniture, Wardrobes, 
Dressing Tables, Washstands, Toilet Glasses, &c. 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, comprising Side- 
boards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, Couches, 
Easy Chairs, &c. 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, _ comprising 
Cabinets, Mirrors, Whatnots, Couches, Easy Chairs, 
Small and Occasional Chairs, Girandoles, Fancy 
Tables, &c. 

A Small Stock of TAPESTRIES, SATIN CLOTHS, 
FRENCH TERRYS, CRETONNES, &c., will be offered 
at half-price during the Sale. 

GLASS—Table, Toilet, Kitchen, &c, 

CHINA DINNER and DESSERT SERVICES. 

FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA SETS, &. PORCELAIN 
TOILET SETS, &c., at half-price during the Sale. 

A variety of other Articles in the Furnishing 
naa will be offered at similar rates of reduc- 

ion. 


en S. BURTON, 88 (late 


39) Oxford Street, and 1 to 4 Newman Street, 
London, W. 





THE NEW NOVELS: 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLs, 


Woodroffe. By Mrs, Randolph, 


Author of “‘ Gentianella,” &¢, 


Miss Cheyne of Essilmont, By 


James Gran, Author of “ The Romance of War? 


Bid Ne Disooures. Dy am 
Sanguelac. By Percy Grog 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride,” &, 


It was a Lover and his Lagg 


By Mrs. OL1PHantT. Sezond Edition, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 
Pp# YSICAL METEMPIRIC, By the 


late ALFRED Barratt, with a Portrait, 


By the same Author, 
HYSICAL ETHICS; : 
P of Action. aa Science 


tod tg a woneena, 0 Henrietta Street, 
tarden, London; an outh Fr i 
Edinburgh. derick Gteest, 





In the pr*ss, in 1 vol. 8vo (nearly readv), 
EVELATION and MODERN 
) THEOLOGY CONTRASTED ; or, the Simplic'ty 
ot the Apoetolic Gospel Demonstrated. By the Rey 
C._A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, ie 
~ — F. Norgatr, 7 Kiag Street, Covent 
arden, 





. Second Edition. 

QPAN ISH TOWNS and SPANISH 
ke PICTURES, 

‘* Agreeable recollections of pleasant Spain,”—Srp 
WiuiaM STIRLING MAXWELL, 

“Full of interesting recollections.’”’—Dzan Srane. 
LEY, 

“Genuine throughout, and giving a pleasure 
akin to that of actual travel.”-—Guardian pies 

J. T. Hayes, 17 H«nrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





J ust published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 64, 
NTER FLUMINA: Verses Written 
among Rivers. By the Rev. A. M. Morcan, M.A, 
PARKER and Co., Oxford; and 6 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snocess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roserr 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s } er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO, 1 Pall Mall 

ast, 8.W. 


ROTESTANT CHURCH, LEIPZIG. 

—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d).—Nawarth 
Castle; Illustrations of American Planning 
Construction—The Outlook for 18883—Medimval Oyprus 
—Dudley Gallery—Flaxman’s Drawings—Wren and 
Westminster Abbey—French Furniture—Arch 
and Irish Affairs, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
Newsmen. 


IBRARY CATALOGUES, _ for 
registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Libraries, from 5s upwards. 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards, 

NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 2s 6d upwards. 

*.* Detailed Descriptive Liste, with Specimen of the 
Printed Headings, on receipt of stamped ad 
wrapper or envelope. 


Lerrs, Son, and Oo., Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREB. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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a 
grorce PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 


———___— he MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


OLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
BARTH! TOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
MEROA’ wing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins. &c. 
vt bY 4f{t.10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
aot sheets, enclosed in hand:ome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 3s. 








Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5:. . 
1Ps’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
engraved from Original Drawings, by Joun BartTHotomew, F.R.G.S. Edited by WitLiaM 
aes, ¥.R.G.8. With a valuable Index. 
Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, pilt edges, £3 3s. : 
IPs’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
thentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
- World. Edited by W1LL1AM Hueues, F.R.G.S. 


Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
F.R.G.S. 
a vemtet he recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we bave found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious,”—Atheneum. 
| cinta 

















Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. : - 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By JouHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 





Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 23. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 


The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 





London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 





MR. FERGUSON’S NEW BOOK. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 
SURNAMES AS A SCIENCE. 
By ROBERT FERGUSON, Esq., M.P. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE NEW SEASON 
Obtain the widest possible Circulation at 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of more than average interest are added as the 





demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


—_— 


KINAHAN’S 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*.* Sold Wholesale b: i 
. y the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWE 3 
Oilmen Generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, a SANeniy sen Siegen 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and 
FAMILY of NAPOLEON. With Il- 
lustrative Anecdotes from the most 
Authentic Sources. By Madame Junor 
(afterwards Duchesse d’Abrantés). Em- 
bellished by Portraits of the Entire 
Bonaparte Family. New and Revised 
Edition, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


“The memoirs of Madame Junot, Duchess 
of Abrantés, contain the fullest, the most 
interesting, and on the whole, perhaps, the 
truest particulars ever published about 
Napoleon, from his earliest days until his 
final fall in 1815......The publication of a new 
and revised edition of the Junot memoira 
(an excellent edition, with many fine por- 
traits), may be considered opportune, in view 
of the number of hostile studies of which 
Napoleon I. has been made the subject since 
the fall of Napoleon III. It is something in 
favour of Napoleon that while no one knew 
him better than Madame Junot, from before 
the beginning until quite the end of his career, 
no one has written of him more admiringly 
than she has done.” —St. James’s Gazette. 





SEVEN YEARS at ETON. With 
Reminiscences of my Contemporaries. 
Edited by J. Brinstey Ricwarps. 1 
vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


“No one will find a book upon Eton life 
tiresome, especially when written like this 
of Mr. Brinsley-Richards, in a light and 
vivacious style. Present and old Etonians in 
particular, plentiful as is Etonian literature,, 
will read it with the greater interest, because 
it deals with the Eton of twenty years ago.”* 
—Times. 





TEN YEARS on a GEORGIA 


PLANTATION since the WAR. By 
the Hon. Mrs. J. W. Letau. 1 vol.demy 
8vo, 10s 6d. 

This work is Copyright, both in the 


United Kingdom and in the United States of 
America, 


The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, with- 
Account of the Administration of Cyprus 
and the Transvaal, the Secocoeni Cam- 
paign, and the Egyptian War. By C. R. 
Low, late Indian Navy. Crown 8yo, 6s. 





The RETROSPECT of 2 LONG 
LIFE. With Reminiscences of the 
Literary Men of the Time. By Save 
Carter Hatt. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Two Portraits. [Just ready. 





A MEMOIR of WILLIAM PAGE, 
LORD HATHERLEY. By the Rev. 
W. R. W. Srepuens, Rector of Wool- 
beding, Sussex, Author of “ The Life and 
Letters of Dean Hook,” &c. 2 vols 
crown 8yo, with Two Portraits. 
[Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
April 25th next, the Senate will proceed to Elect Examiners in the 
following Departments :— 
Salaries. Present Examiners. 
(Each.) 
£ {or 8. Reid, Esq., LL.M., M.A. 


Examinerships. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Two in Classics ... ase ne «7 200 4 L. Schmitz, Ksq., Ph.D., LL.D., 


Two in the English Language, Litera- Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 


ture, and History oe ss os 160 ( Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D. 
Two in the French Language and? jo § B. P. Buisson, Esq., M.A. 
Literature oe na aa ay ¢ Prof. Cassal, LL.D. 
Two in the German Language and 50 § Prof. Althaus, Ph.D. 
Literature a ca cr om ( Rev. C. Schoell, Ph.D. 
Two in the ae ——, _ og 
Testament, the Gree! ‘ext o e 
New Testament, the Evidences of 50 — Leathes, D.D., M.A. 
the — Religion, and Scrip- . 
ture History... oes eee aes 
‘Two in Mentaland Moral Science .., 120 f ete aa Eisq., M.A. 
Two in Political Economy .. ... 30 le Sa aata Price, LL.D., M.A. 
Two in Mathematics and Natural? oo B. Williamson, Esq.,'M.A., F.R.S. 
Philosophy oe ue ie Pee es Vacant. 
Two in Experimental Philosophy 120 Es of. eae Garnett, M.A. 
‘ 5 Prof. Dewar, M.A., F.R.S. 
‘Two in Chemistry 200 { Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.8.A. 


‘Two in Botany and Vegetable viaatient 5 f — nee H. Vines, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 
eT ier ees coon acant. 


lo; ae ‘ 
sal Prof. A. Macalister, M.D., M.A., 
Two in Comparative Anatomy and) 100 F.R.S. 
Zoology ... a we ne oa —< A. — Marshall, M.D., 
-Sc., M.A. 


Prof. P. M. Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. 


Two in Geology and Palwontology .. 75 jp Davies Roberts,Esq.,D.Sc.,M.A. 
Laws. 
Two im Jurisprudence, Roman Law, 
Principles of Legislation, and In-- 100 4 es On O.a-4. 
ternationalLaw ws fe csv 
Two in Equity and Real Property) 50 § Percy W. Bunting, Esq., M.A. 
Law i nh ot 30 x6 t Vacant. 
Two in Common Law, and Law and 50 wen Anstie, Esq., B.A., Q.C, 
Principles of Evidence ae ae W. A. Philbrick, Ksq., B.A., Q.U. 
Two in Constitutional History of 05 § Oscar Browning, Esq., M.A. 
England ... i, see aie ne ( Vacant. 
MEDICINE. : 
Twoin Medicine... ..  «. « 150 Say Fagge, Esq, M.D. 
: x Sir W. MacCormac, M.Ch., M.A. 
Twoin Surgery ... 150 { Prof. John Wood, FS. 
Two in Anatomy... ..  «. 100 — Esq., M.S., M.B. 
‘Two in Physiology dio 100 —- Gamgee, M.D., F.R.5. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 6 fe ee Be SD Sd. 


Henry Gervis, Esq., M.D. 
§ Prof. F. T. Roberts, M.D., B.Sc. 
¢ Vacant. 
A. J. Pepper, Esq., M.S., M.B. 
Prof. G. V. Poore, M.D., F.R.S. 

The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-clection. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 27th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual members, 


Two in Materia Medica and Pharma- one 
ceutical Chemistry ...0  .«. 9. 4 


"Two in Forensic Medicine ose “is 59 


By order of the Senate, 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
; Registrar. 


University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W., 
March 6th, 1883, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW Ligp 





Just ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS. By Edmund Downey 


On the 12th inst., in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, with Portrait of the A 
REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIA WS 


MOORISH LOTOS LEAVES: Glimpses of Sou 
a > on AD the: 
mente Rig Ae ‘: OO Tee Sis SO demy 8yo, With 


“A book not written by a specialist or tourist, but by tw H 
Southern Marocco (of which far less is known than of tbe northern i in 
are evidently familiar with the language as well as with the manners ee Who 
of the Moor. It is, therefore, our intention to review this work as exhanshetms 
space permits. In the first place,we must compenent the publishe vely as 
artistically-designed and appropriate cover, as well as on the excelle oe one 
paper and type...... ‘Moorish Lotos Leaves’ is well worth reading ie < the 
fresh, bright, and unpretentious.”’—Sunday Times, : style is 


WITH aSHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA 


By Cuartes Du Vat, 2 vols. de i “ 
eae vols my 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A NEW NOVEL by a POPULAR NOVELIST. 
The NEW MISTRESS. A Tale. 3 vols. crown 8yo 
[This day, | 
EBERHARD; or, the Mystery of Rathsbeck. 


KATHARINE CuIve, Author of “In Spite of Fate,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8y0, 


LOVE’S EMPIRE. A New Romance. 


Writer. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A CHILD of the MENHIR: a Brittany Story, By 


Austin CLaRE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


** The interest of the plot is considerable, and to such as like a dash of tradition 
and antiquarianism with their fiction this account of the child who was found 
exposed under one of the menhirs on tho plain of Carnac will be welcome in a 
double sense. The sketches of life, manners, and scenery in the wild Breton 
country are drawn with much industry, and bear witne:s to the author’s skill ag 
well as to the conscientious character of his work.” —Atheneum, 


By a New 


STORIES by an OLD BOHEMIAN. By the Author 


of ‘* Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“* They set forth some curious incidents, and individualities more curious still,” 
—Atheneum, 


** The ‘Old Bohemian’ gives us plenty, as it were, for our money, and we wi 
his book success and a friendly audienge.”’—Saturday Review. “ - 


Miss ELVESTER’S GIRLS. By the Author of 


“ By-Ways.”’ 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


** The clatter of the women of the village is almost as good as the talk of Scott's 
gossips in the post-office scene of the ‘ Antiquary.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 


LEMUEL; or, the Romance of Politics. By the 
Author of “Oynthia.’’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


* Really clever and good.......We believe that the author of ‘Lemuel’ will 
make his or her mark as a novelist.’’—Standard. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION .—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by the late and 
present Baron Liebig. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, é&. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 





WHO SUFFER 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 


DR. 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr, DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. 


FROM 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST, 
E.C., LONDON. W. 





COLDS) prares GOUT PILLS. 


Tur Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
. : * : . . and 
The excruciating pain is qnickly relieved, 
cnred in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. hele 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during th 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease ati 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND (0.8 NEW BOOKS. 





The SECOND EDITION is NOW RLADY of 
The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE, 


By R. Boswortu Swmiry, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford; Assistant-Master at Harrow School; Author of 
4 Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” ‘Carthage and the 
Carthaginians,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 
Maps, price 36s. 
#,* In consequence of the demand for the work, orders’ will 
be executed in rotation as received. 





NEW VOLUME by ROBERT BROWNING. 
Ready this day, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


JOCOSERIA. By Robert Browning. 





NEW VOLUME by JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ITALIAN BYWAYS. By John Addington 


Symonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” ‘“ Sketches and 
Studies in Italy,” &c. 





Now ready, with Map, 8vo, 16s. 


ANNALS of the EARLY CALIPHATE. By 
Sir Witt1am Murr, K.C.8.I., Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,” 
&e. 





NEW EDITION of MARSHALL’S “HUMAN 
BODY,’’ on March 12th. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised, price, with small-folio Atlas, 21s. 


A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY: 


its Structure and Functions. Illustrated by Reduced Copies of 
the Author's “‘ Physiological Diagrams,’”’ to which Series this is 
a Companion Work. Designed for the Use of Teachers in 
Schools and of Young Men destined for the Medical Profession, 
and for Popular Instruction generally. By JoHN MArsHALL, 
F.B.8., F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery in University College, 
London; Surgeon to the University College Hospital ; Professor 
of Anatomy in the Royal Academy of Arts; and late Lecturer 
on Anatomy in the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, 


TWO NEW NOVELS, at ALL the LIBRARIES. 
PORTIA; or, ‘‘ By Passions Rocked.” By 


the Author of “ Phyllis,” ‘ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
*** Portia; or, by Passions Rocked,’ is of the category of novels to which may 


fairly be applied the epithet of ‘charming.’ A work which has more than 
ordinary merit.”-—Morning Post. 


EBB and FLOW; or, He did His Best. 


A Story of Five Years Ago. By Grant Luoyp. 2 vols. post 8yvo. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





A BARRISTER-AT-LAW (B.A., Honours, LL.D.) 
READS with PUPILS at his Chambers in the Temple for the various 

Legal, Military, and Civil Service Examinations. Special attention is given to 

a eens terms, &., apply to ‘‘ ALPHA.” Reading Rooms, Inner 
‘emple, E.C, 


~a MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 





The Delhi and Sonth Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
Over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
opie agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
Women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zan missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to thegrowth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be Gy received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 
GAs ES for BI NDI DN G 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, Londop, W.O. ™ . 








NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





FIRE FOUNTAINS. By C. F. Gordon Cumming- 


With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 253. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. By 
6d 


“A Prain Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


KING CAPITAL. By William Sime. Two vols. 


post 8yo, 17s. [Next week, 


ONLY a BLACK BOX. By Rev. Greville Phillimore. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. By the Author of 
** Miss Molly,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ALIBABI. By a Hadjiof Hyde Park. Crown 8vo, 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. Crown 
vo, 33 6a, 


A LADY’S DRIVE from FLORENCE to 
CHERBOURG. By Etta Hunter. Crown 8yo, 53. 


By FELL and FJORD. By E.J. Oswald. Post 8vo, 


with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


A TOUR in GREECE. By R. R. Farrer and Lord 


Wispsor. Royal 8vo, with a Map, 2is, 


The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. By 


ALFRED RIMMER. 8vo, 2ls. 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES. By Laurence Oliphant. 


Post 8vo, 103 61. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY SER- 
VICE and SUCIETY. By Lieut.-Col. B. D. W. Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


MEMOIR of the Hon. GEORGE KEITH ELPHIN- 


STONE, K.B., Viscount Keith. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 8yvo, 2ls. 


DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


TRASEADEN HALL. By Major-General W. G.. 


Hamer. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


The JEWS of BARNOW. Translated from the 


German by M. W. MacpowaLi. Crown 8yo, 63. 


MATTHEW DALE, FARMER. By Mrs. Sanders. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 173. 


The MINISTER’S SON. By M.C.Stirling. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


The LAIRD’S SECRET. By J. H. Jamieson. 2 
vols. post Svo, 173. 

REATA. By E. D. Gerard. Cheap Edition, crown 
vo, 63. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. Gerard. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. Walford. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW VOLUME of “The ESSAYS of SHIRLEY.” 





“The name ‘Shirley’ has long been familiar to me, and I read with avidity 
what I find marked in that way.””—Thomas Carlyle. 


** The Queen was most interested last year in your ‘ Defence,’ and is pleased to 
accept the record of it that you send her Majesty,”—Letter in Prefxce. 


ESSAYS in HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


By Joun Sxetton, LL.D. (Edin.) Including the Speech for Mary Stuart, 
with Letters from Disraeli, Rossetti, Froude, &c. Bound iu buckram, with a 
beautiful Design for a Head of Mary by Sir Noel Paton. Price 12s 6d. 





(Of the Edition de Luxe of “ The Essays of Shirley,” in two volumes, only a few copics 
remain, and the price has been raised to 25s.) 


The PRESS on ‘‘ The DEFENCE of MARY STUART.” 

Tur ATHENZUM :—Mr. Skelton has succeeded in making out from _an original 
point of view what is, at least, an intelligible view of her conduct, and calculated 
to gain for the Scottish Queen a large amount of sympathy.” 

Tue Scorsman :— Mr. Skelton has given us one of the most human and most. 
consistent portraits of the unhappy Queen that has yet appeared.” 

THE Acapemy :—‘‘ We have read it with much interest, and advise a careful 
perusal of it.” 

Paty Matt GazettE :—“ Mr. Skelton argues powerfully against the genuineness 
of the famous casket letters.’’ 

Tue Grapuic :—‘‘ The argument is dexterously put, and as a whole seems 
tolerably conclusive.” 

On the MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. | ; 

Tue SpecTATOR :—‘‘ The Miscellaneous } s:ays are written with a brilliancy of 
style which is as remarkable as it is uncommon. We have not read anything in 
modern English so bright, so vigorous, so incisive, out of the pages of the great 
Whig essayist and historian.” . 

Tue SaturDAY Review :—“ Remarkable for a certain eloyuence and incisive. 
ness of style.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, _ 














Twentieth Thousand. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN INGLES AN T., 





A ROMANCE. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. ; 
Popular Edition, complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 7 
The Edition in 2 vols. Globe 8vo, price 12s, ts still on sale. z 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
SHANDON BELLS. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,’ ‘Madcap Violet,” &c. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. L 
“ Throughout there are many beautiful word pictures, executed with a taste and delicacy almost unrivalled, and quite worthy of those 


which have made the fame of Mr. Black’s earlier novels. . ... . Altogether, ‘Shandon Bells’ is, taking it for all in all, a charming book,” 
—HNMorning Post. 


MR. 





AJ ——a <t 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL PUBLICATION (Revised after Official Returns) of 4 


THE STATESMANS YEAR-BOOK. 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE CIVILISED WORLD. 
FOR THE YEAR 1883. 


Crown 8v0, price 10s 6d. 


“ As indispensable as Bradshaw. . . . . . ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book ’ is a handbook for the politician as well as for the merchant, and 
as a statistical and historical annual of the States of the civilised and mercantile world, stands without a rival. ‘The Statesman’s Year. , 
Book’ literally surveys mankind from China to Peru, and even carries its eye still farther, for it not unly includes full accounts of our 4 
Australian Colonies, their progress, commerce, education, &c., but devotes other pages to the Constitution and Government of Japan, its 
army and population, its trade and commerce, and even its money, weights, and measures. 1t is an indispensable manual for politicians, 





and for the mercantile community.” —The Times. 





MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES——NEW VOLUMES. 
A NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE. 
GTRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, 


Viscountess of Bellais2. By Cuantotre M. Yonae, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of 
Redclytfe,”’ &. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, price 93, [Ready on the 13th inst, 
Dr. GEORG EBE RS’S NEW NOVEL. 


ONLY a WORD. By Dr. Georg Ebers, Author of ‘The 
Egyptian Princess,” ‘‘ The Burgomaster’s Wife,” &c. Translated by CLARA 


BELL. Orown 8vo, price 43 6d. (Ready. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
‘THE STORY of MELICENT. By Fayr Madoc. Crown 


8vo, price 43 6d. [in a few days. 





MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 


Demosthenes — First Phil-|Euripides.—Medea. Edited 
IPPIO. Edited, after C. Rehdantz, by A. W. VERRALL, M.A., Fellow 
by Rev. T. Gwatsrn, M.A., late and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 
bridge. Fceap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

Homer’s Odyssey. — The|Horace.—The Odes, Book 
TRIUMPH cf ODYSSEUS. Books IV., and CARMEN SKECULARE. 

XXI.—XXIV. Edited, with Intro- Edited by T. E. Paaz, M.A., 

duction and Notes, by 8. G. Ham1t- formerly Fellow of St. John’s Qol- 

ton, M.A., Fellow of Hertford Col- lege, Oambridge, Assistant-Master 

lege, Oxford, Foap. 8vo, 3s 6d. at Charterhouse. Feap. 8vo, 23. 





. 
— > 


OMER.—The ILIAD. Translated into English Prose b 
Anprew Lana, M.A., Watter Lear, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


*« For both these large classes of readers the present translation will super- 
sede any which have hitherto existed in the English language. Of its literary 
merits, all persons of cultivation will be able to judge for themselves, but 
it requires a scholar to appreciate the deep knowledge of Homeric Greek 
which is conspicuous in every page.”’—Saturday Review. 





MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS.—EDITED BY 
@. E. FASNACHT.—NEW VOLUMES. j 


Schiller—Die Jungfrau von|Goethe.—Gitz von Berlich- 

: INGEN. Edited by H. A. Bot, 

ORLEANS. Edited by JoserH)  yy'4 * Assistant-Master at Welling. 
Gostwick. 18mo, 23 6d. ton College. 18mo, 23, 


A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. 
By G. E. Fasyacut, Editor of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Series of Foreign Classics,’’ 
Author of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Progressive French and German Course,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 

“The book itself is an excellent book; sufficiently full, clearly arranged, 
simply written, and availing itself of the very considerable aid which, judi- 
ciously utilised, typography gives in the pressing conjugations and such like 
things in the heads of youths.”’—Saturduy Review, 





By HIS GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
BOY LIFE: its Trial, its Strength. its Fulness, Sunda 


in Wellington College, 1859-1873. 
formerly Master, Archbishop of 
Additions, Crown 8vo, 63. 


Three Books. By KE. W. Benson, D 


Canterbury. A New Edition, with 


A NEW VOLUME by the Lite DEAN STANLEY. 
ADDRESS and LECTURES DELIVERED DURING a 


TOUR in the UNITED STATES and CANADA, 1878, 


By the late 


ARTHUR PENRUYN ¢ TANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 


[Nearly ready. 


NEW BOOK by the Rev. Dr. MACLEAR. 


THE  EVIDENTIAL 


VALUE of the 


HOLY 


EUCHARIST. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1879-1880. By the Rev. G.F. 
Maciear, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and late 


Head Master of King’s College School. Crown 8yo, 63. 


(Nearly ready, 


BOOKS FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 


By the Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, 


D.D., Dean of Llandaff, &c. 


Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With Suitable Prayers, 


New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


By Rey. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, &c. 


A Manual of Instruction for First 


CONFIRMATION and FIRST 
COMMUNION. With Prayers and 
Devotions. 32mo, cloth extra, 2s. 


Communion. With 
Prayers and Devotions __ for 
the Newly-Confirmed.  32mo, 
cloth, 61. 


The Order of Confirmation. With Prayers and Devotions. 


New Edition, 32mo, cloth, 61. 





MACMILLAN’S ONE SHILLING VOLUMES, 


Paper wrapper, Crown 8yo, ls each. 


Democracy. An American 
Novel. 

Louisiana. By Frances 
Hopeson Buryett, Author of 
* That Lass O’Lowries,”’ &. 


Hints 


to Housewives on 
Several Points, particularly on the 
Prepiration of Koonomical and 
Tasteful Dishes, By Mrs. 
FREDERICK. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


In Crown 8vo, 6s each. 
With om by Kate Greenaway, Herbert Gandy, Adrian Stokes, J. P. 
ok. 


tkinson, Marian Huxley, W. J. 


The Heir of Redclyffe. 
Heartsease. 

Hopes and Fears. 

Dynevor Terrace. 

The Daisy Chain. 

The Trial. 

Pillars of the House. 2 vols. 
Clever Woman of the Family. 





The Young Stepmother. 





MACMILLAN and CO., 


Hennessey, and Jane E. Co 


The Three Brides. 


My Young Alcides. 


The Caged Lion. 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 

The —— of Pearls. 

Lady ester, and the 
Danvers Papers, 

Magnum Bonum. 

Love und Life, 


Bedford Street, oe 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CamPpseEtt, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand ; and Published by him at the ‘Srzcrator ”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 10:h, 1883, 





